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THERE are indications that the question of “opening the ports” 
—that is, abolishing the remaining duty on corn—has been dis- 
cussed in the Cabinet and decided in the negative. Divers jour- 
nals that support the Ministry busied themselves, about the middle 
of the week, in showing that there is no real necessity for the | 
measure: that there is no lack of supplies for England; that | 
prices for wheat may continue to rise from 60s. to 70s., but that 
they will assuredly fall back again within three months; and 
altogether it is found out that the measure would be quite super- 
fluous. “Cui bono?” asks a leading Ministerialist. Another 
journal, once the chief Whig in the press, speaks of the supposed 
determination in a tone of regretful censure. 

In the absence of specific information, the decision of the Cabi- | 
net must be regarded as a reassurance on the score of supplies for | 
the winter. It is to be presumed that Ministers have made them- 
selves masters of the attainable knowledge on the subject, and 
know quite well that the “ opening of the ports” is needless. | 
On the face of it, such a measure would be reasonable enough in 
@ time of scarcity; but if not necessary it would in fact be impo- 
litic, since nothing but necessity could warrant an unsettlement | 
of the law, with all the risk of a Protectionist reaction. On the | 
other hand, if it were done at all, it ought to be done at once, | 
without vacillation or delay. Every calculation of expediency | 
and policy would dictate a prompt and bold course. We assume, 
therefore, that Ministers have satisfied themselves that the mea- | 
sure is unnecessary—that the proposition is not merely postponed, | 
but absolutely negatived. 








Every day’s mail from Ireland brings new proof of the miserable | 
incompetency of the men who most enjoy public favour in that | 
island to meet the exigencies of the times; and Mr. O'Connell | 
continues to be facile princeps among his countrymen. It seems | 
now tolerably plain that Government have ascertained that there 
will be such a supply of food in the country, and have pro- 
vided for such employment of the people at wages, as to have 
guarded against starvation. There is subsistence for the people, 
and none who will work need starve. There is not abundance, 
or the cheapness of abundant years. There is dearth throughout 
Europe, and the British Ministry cannot decree a special abund- 
ance for Ireland. Nor have the Irish people been so accustomed 
to superfluity that a season even of short commons is to be re- 

ded as an extraordinary hardship. It would be hypercriticism 
to say that the arrangements in Ireland are not on the whole as 
good in the way of palliatives as they could well be. 

The Irish, however, are a race displaying in about equal pro- 
— the qualities of helplessness, importunity, and impatience. 

hey have inordinate notions as to the omnipotence of any official 
authorities. If helped by a Government, they expect to be put 
in a condition of absolute ease. Reassured against the certainty 
of starvation, they begin to grumble at the means by which they 
are rescued, and seem disposed actually to prefer starvation to | 
“task-work ” ; why, does not appear, unless it is that “ task-work” 
apportions earnings to industry. Many of their public repre- 
sentatives encourage these wretched grumblings, and none more 
sar xs | than Mr. O'Connell. 

Called upon for counsel in the hour of extremity, O’Connell 
betrays a singular lack of resources. He has no counsel but that | 
of the veriest demagogue. He denounces the profits of “ mer- 
cantile men”; he urges Government to beat down the price of 
food, to “establish dépots and scatter them in different parts of the 
country”; declares Lord John Russell unequal to the crisis, and 
calls for Sir Robert Peel. And this cry appears to be founded on no 
calm and intelligent appreciation of Sir Robert's statesmanship, but 
solely on the fact that he introduced Indian corn into Ireland ; Mr. 
O'Connell not perceiving the broad distinction between introdu- 
cing samples of an unknown and available supply of food, and a 





wholesale tampering with the permanent operations of commerce 
in a way that would paralyze trade and really stop the supplies. 
Called to advise and act, Mr. O’Connell shows himself unable to 
do anything but agitate. A giant in agitation, he is a child in 
counsel. And this wretched nonsense is mingled with idle de- 
clamations against political economy, or Sir Randolph Routh’s 
temperate explanations, which are called “heartless lectures” ; 
the whole spiced with idler jokes. 

It is Ireland’s fate to suffer for the folly of her countrymen, or 
it might almost serve them right to seize this juncture for grant- 
ing the boon for which, amid all their misery, the poor people are 
weekly paying Mr. O'Connell im advance—Repeal of the Union. 





The Morning Post has scandalized its fellows of the press, in 
panes two letters said to have been addressed to a nobleman 
y two Lords of the Treasury. The names are withheld, and the 
disclosures relate to no personal matters; but some points of news 
are to be gathered from the intercepted epistles. The officials an- 
ticipate neither a dissolution nor an autumn meeting of Parlia- 
ment. They are not at all gratified by the untoward pertinacity 
of the press about the Montpensier marriage; for “there is no 
use in crying out, although we have been cheated”: in fact, it is 
discovered that this proclamation of being overreached is neither 
dignified nor profitable. Besides, it is not so bad after all: Queen 
Isabella is likely enough to have children; and the Montpensier 
chance of succession to either throne is very remote. All this 
might have been thought of before the hubbub was made; but 
better late than never. Some light is thrown upon the current 
rumours that the Governorship of: Bombay had been offered to 
Lord Dalhousie: it was, says one of these letters, “a large trout,” 
but it would “serve to draw the best man out of Peel’s camp.” 


| The object therefore was, not to develop but to cramp Lord 


Dalhousie’s utility. Poor work! 
A question of journalism has been raised out of the publication 


| of these letters; which several — ostentatiously make it a 


— of honour not to reprint. It is true that the letters must 
ave been obtained surreptitiously ; and perhaps, in the first in- 
stance, the best taste would have dictated their suppression. They 
have now become matter of news, such as it is; and it is idle to 
affect secrecy about documents actually published in a newspaper. 

Nor is this excessive delicacy much regarded. Papers not 
meant for the public eye have very often been published. The 
Andover Inquiry Committee published notes written in a private 
capacity. Lord George Bentinck did not hesitate to expose many 


| things of a private nature, with no very scrupulous regard to 


accuracy. There is nothing in these tabooed letters more private 
than the whole of Lord Ripon’s Nocton affair. Mr. Roebuck’s 
electioneering exposures were adopted by the House of Commons. 
Mr. Disraeli, the House assenting, forced Sir Robert Peel to ran- 
sack private papers of date long past; and several journals helped 
the honourable Member by raking up old imperfect disclosures of 
private affairs. In all these cases there must have been some 
treachery, some malice at work ; and we can perceive no distinc- 
tive peculiarity in the present instance—except a prevalent dis- 
position among the daily papers to patronize and shield the Whig 
Ministers and their subordinates. 





France has been visited by terrible inundations: a deluge of 
rain fell for many days; the rivers overflowed their banks, espe- 
cially the Loire; the dry land was submerged, with great loss of 
life and property ; the waters rose even to the fourth and fifth 
stories of the houses. A few of the incidents illustrate the 
awfully sweeping nature of the calamity: for instance, in some 
parts hundreds were rescued at once from impending death. And 
after the first great flood, the waters continued to rise. “Terruit 
urbes, terruit gentes.” The subsiding waters display a melancholy 
scene of devastation. Among the earliest things to be performed, 
as soon as the inhabitants of the stricken towns were once more 
free to traverse their streets, were the funerals of the drowned. 
Scarcity and disease threaten to follow. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows mobody good”: the floods serve 
the astute King of the French in more than one way. He has 
just suffered under an accusation of being too closely devoted to 
his personal objects: his government is now seen extending its 
paternal care, with promptitude, activity, and muniticence, to 
succour the afflicted. “ Hic ames dici pater atque princeps!” 

And in another particular the disasters prove convenient. 
King Louis Philippe’s tifth son is bringing home his Spanish bride: 
of course the father is delighted to welcome the :happy couple ; 
of course he would kill the fatted calf: but Lord Normanby, 
Minister of Great Britain— would he come to the wedding- 
banquet? Most awkward would it be to hold a feast to which 
he would not come; yet the feast must be holden. But lo! the 
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floods interfere. 
and is too much grieved to share in feasting: the festival there- 
fore is given up. Thus, Louis Philippe is relieved from the em- 
barrassing task of trying to catch that reluctant wedding-guest ; 
and Lord Normanby may dismiss from his mind the momentous 
deliberation, whether or not he could consent to wish health and 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom. 





To the Montpensier question succeeds a new one, of Spanish | 


intervention in Portugal. The Government at Lisbon has not 
made good its hold on the country; which is everywhere in re- 
volt against the recent revolution. 
are understood to have applied for aid to their friend Gonzales 
Bravo and the Spanish Government; the Ministers at Madrid 
promise succour; France is supposed to join in the project; and 
the question arises—will other European Powers suffer Spain 
and France, under pretext of forcing a Government on the Por- 
tuguese, virtually to annex Portugal to Spain as a province? 





The first formal recognition of the new religious movement in | 
Germany, to the extent of official regulation, must soon take | 
place in the dutchy of Nassau. Hitherto the objection against | 
permitting the “Christian Catholics” to form separate and re- 
cognized communities has been, that the Act of Federation ceon- | 
tained no provision for such reforms. In the dutchy of Nassau, | 
however, permission has recently been granted to the Emperor 
of Russia to found a Greek chapel, in which, contrary to all Ger- 
man usage, requiem masses for the soul of tlhe deceased Dutchess 
are to be performed during seventy years. No objection was 
made to this arrangement, though it involved the consequence | 
that Russian priests should acquire property and perform reli- | 
—_ ceremonies; for which also there is no provision in the 
ederal treaties between the German states. Amid the bustle and | 
martial air of Berlin, the parallel furnished by a similar case was 
not perceived; but in a small town like Wiesbaden it is too close 
and obvious to be overlooked. It remains to be seen how other 
German Governments will view the question. 





Mails have been received from the extreme East and West, of 
varying importance. 

India is much as she has been since the reduction of Lahore,— 
“ tranquil,” but with many minor signs of unsettlement, and | 
abundant rumours of future outbreaks. 

Northern Mexico resounds with the victorious arms of the | 
United States. The town of Monterey has been taken by General } 
Taylor, though not without a sturdy resistance. General Taylor 
allowed the vanquished General Ampudia terms of surrender so 
generous that the Yankee mind cannot comprehend it, and an 
armistice which formed part of the convention between the two | 
Generals has been disallowed by the Federal Government. Pro- 
bably this is a sign of that jealousy which we have mentioned as | 
being entertained towards General Taylor in Washington: the 
present may be thought not an unwelcome opportunity for insi- 
nuating that he can prefer other considerations to American “ in- 
terests ”—among them, chivalrous generosity to a vanquished foe. 


The Court. 


THE visit of the Queen and Prince Albert to the Marquis of Salisbury, at 
Hatfield House, terminated on Saturday; and the Court returned to Wind- | 
sor Castle. The Royal movements have since been confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. Prince Albert went out shooting on Tuesday 
morning. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at the Castle yesterday afternoon. It 
was attended by Prince Albert and most of the Ministers. Sir Thomas 
Wilde and Mr. Edward Strutt were sworn and took their seats. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, and the Duke and Dutchess of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, are on a visit to the Marquis of Ailesbury, at Tot- 
tenham Park, Marlborough. 

The Princess of Hesse has been visiting the Duke and Dutchess of 
Cambridge at Kew. Early in the week, her Royal Highness paid a visit 
to Greenwich Hospital and the Tower. She afterwards returned to 
Cashiobury. On Thursday, her Royal Highness dined at the Prussian 


Embassy. 











The Metropolis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. A report was pre- 
sented from a committee-on the Lord Mayor's recent survey of the Upper 
Thames. It approved of the survey, as practically useful in keeping up 
the inland navigation; and sanctioned the payment of the expenses, 693/.; 
but stated that the City Chamberlain had been unable to pay the amount 
without authority from the Court of Common Council, in consequence of a 
standing order to that effect. The requisite authority was given. 

The Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, sat as a Court of Record on 
Saturday, to investigate a complaint made by Mr. J. F. Rose, of Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars, against Messrs. Rochas and Son, of Bank Chambers, 
sworn brokers. The inquiry had reference to some transactions in the 
purchase of shares; and the immediate application was to compel the 
Messrs. Rochas to produce their books; which they had refused to do, or to 
give up the names of the parties from whom certain shares had been bought. 
Mr. Rose wished to ascertain that the broker had fairly purchased the | 
shares, having simply acted as an agent, according to his oath, and had not 
been the holder and seller on his own behalf. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Rochas junior admitted that he was not a sworn broker. 
The Court decided to instruct the City Solicitor to put the bond of Mr. | 
Rochas in suit, as he had employed another, not a broker, to act in his 
name; and also to proceed against Mr. Rochas junior, for having acted as a | 
sworn broker without admission. Further proceedings were delayed until | 
the elder Mr. Rochas, now in Switzerland, should have had an opportunity | 
of appearing in person before the Court. | 


The good King sympathizes with his people, | 


In this strait, the Ministers | 


| flicted for offences committed in the workhouse. 


| of the boy's insanity is ascribed to a habit Le ha 


A company has been established to supply London with pure wheaten 
bread, at a profit of five per cent on the actual cost of the material, ex- 
| penses of making, &c. The company, it is said, will commence opera- 
tions in the Metropolis early in the ensuing month. They profess to be 
able to sell the four-pound loaf at one-third less price than that charged 
at present by the bakers. 

The long pending dispute between the direetors of the Charing Cross 
Bridge and Hungerford Market Companies is at length brought to a termi- 
nation; and the public will, after Monday next, be permitted to land and 
| embark from steam-boats by the medium of the suspension-bridge, instead 
of clambering over ricketty barges. 

Ata full Vestry meeting of the parish of Shoreditch, held on Monday 
afternoon, a proposal was brought forward for the establishment of baths 
and wash-houses by means of a parish-rate. An amendment in the nega- 
tive was carried, by a majority of 28 te20. This result is decisive; the act 
of Parliament requiring that the resolution for the establishment of baths 
and wash-houses shall be supported by two-thirds of an open Vestry be- 
fore it is submitted to the Secretary of State. 


A Vestry meeting of St. Pancras parish was held on Monday; over 
which the Reverend T. Dale presided. It was proposed that a Committee 
be formed, consisting of twenty-five Vestrymen, xvt Directors of the Poor, 
to inquire into the management of the workhouse. This resolution was 
carried, despite the strenuous opposition of Mr. Churchwarden Howarth. 

The Directors and Guardians of the Poor of St. Pancras met on Tues- 
day, in the Board-room of the Workhouse——Mr. Churchwarden Howarth 
in the chair,—to receive the official report of the Poor-law Commissioners 
on the recent investigations as to the treatment ofthe inmates. The re- 
port is dated the 24th instant, and it enters very fully into the whole 
question. 

The Commissioners entirely approve of a proper classification of the inmates; 
but consider that great care mast be taken not to confound classification with 
punishment. The authorities of St. Pancras have neglected this. The Com- 
missioners consider that, while general bad character out of the workhouse 
forms a proper ground for classification, it furnishes none for punishment; 






| and any attempt to scrutinize the previous conduct of an applicant for 


relief would be invidious, and of questionable advantage. In regard to diet, 
the food of the able-bodied may properly differ from that of the aged or infirm; 
but it should be the same for all classes in similar physical condition. And 
though the inmates may be separated as regards the rooms they occupy, no 
degradation should be inflicted upon any class by a difference of dress or food, 
except in the case of actual misbehaviour. Punishment ought only to be in- 
It should be definite in cha- 
racter and duration; which it is not if it consists in the transfer of an offender 
for an unlimited time to a ward of a different description, comprising many persons 
not placed there for punishment. It may be necessary to place a particular in- 
mate in one ward rather than another, to prevent contamination. Punishment 
ought invariably to be recorded. As a check upon the Master, paupers who have 
been punished should be brought before the Board at the next meeting, that they 
may have an opportunity of complaining of any undue punishment. No punishment 
ought to last long. For grave offences, recourse should be had to a Magistrate, 
under the 55th George ILI. ‘“ The Commissioners are of opinion that the prin- 
ciples above adverted to have not been sufficiently attended to in the St. Pancras 
Workhouse; and they propose to issue regulations with reference to the manage- 
ment of the Workhouse, which may contain such directions on this subject as 
appear to the Commissioners to be necessary.” The Master of the Workhouse 
has detained paupers after they have applied to be discharged: no such power 
legally exists, except where an offence has been committed. The wards afford 
insufficient accommodation for the numbers placed in them; they are damp, and 
deficient in ventilation. ‘The Commissioners desire to be informed of the means 
taken for remedying these defects. They express their disapproval of the treat- 


| ment of White on account of the evidence he gave, and request to be informed 


whether the act of the Master in this man’s case has been confirmed by the 
Directors, or what has been done with reference to it. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, James Carpenter was tried for the 
manslaughter of William Norman. The two were boatmen on the Regent’s 
Canal; having quarrelled, a tight ensued; Norman fell down during the conflict, 
and died soon after. The cause of death was not clearly made out, and nothing 
foul in the fighting of the accused was shown. Carpenter was acquitted. 

On Wednesday, James Newbery, a groom, who had been in the service of Mr. 
Edward Davis Protheroe, M.P. tor Halifax, was indicted for sending a letter to 
that gentleman demanding money under a threat of making an intolerable charge. 
The man also sent a letter containing the accusation to the members of the Tra- 
veller’s Club, to which Mr. Protheroe belonged. Newbery was found guilty, and 
sentenced to be transported for twenty years. 

On Thursday, Anne Sinner, the woman who stabbed Daniel Crawley with a 
earving-knife in her own shop, was indicted for wilful murder. It appeared that 
the man had behaved insultingly to the prisoner, and it was probable had laid 
hands upon her: she declared that she struck him to revent this, not being 
conscious that she had a knife in her hand. She was found guilty ot man- 
slaughter. 

At Bow Street Police-oftice, on Tuesday, Villiers Pearce, the man accused of 
forging a check in the name of the Marchioness of Queensbury, was committed 
for trial. Proof was given that the woman charged with uttering the check 
was really married to Pearce in June last. [Both prisoners were convicted at 
the Central Criminal Court yesterday. ] 

At the Worship Street Police-oftice, on Saturday, Police-Inspector Julian was 
charged with attempting to ride over George Blake, on the 10th instant. Wit- 
nesses proved, that as Blake and others were leaving a beer-shop at night, Julian 
rode up, addressed Blake, galloped after him, and attempted to ride over him. 
For the Inspector it was alleged, that the occurrence was caused by his horse's 
having become unmanageable: there could be no motive for the act. Testimony 
was given to the very high character the accused had hitherto borne. The Ma- 
gistrate, Mr. Broughiton, although he acquitted the defendant of any malicious 
intention against Mr. Blake, could not view the affair in any other light than as 
most extraordinary and unwarrantable behaviour; and he fined Julian in the full 
penalty of 5. and costs. 

Watson, a lunatic boy of thirteen, has been killed in attempting to escape from 
Hanwell Asylum. He got out of the window of his cell at night, and attempted 


to slide down a water-pipe; but lost his hold, and fell some forty feet. The origin 
d of standing on his head in the 





















streets, singing “ Jim Crow.” : 

Two men have been killed at Hoxton, by a quantity of earth falling upon them 
while making an excavation under a street, to form cellars. 

The first accident from the use of gun-cotton is reported. Mr. Lancaster, son 
of a gunmaker in Bond Street, was experimenting with the explosive material ; he 
loaded a gun with eighty-three grains of the cotton and an ounce of shot; on firing, 
it exploded, and the experimenter was slightly wounded in the arm, The gua 
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used had been previously proved with an ounce of powder and a ball fitting the 
bore. 

A very extensive py the property of Mr. Gordon, situated at Limehouse, 
was utterly destroyed by fire on Thursday evening. The loss is estimated at 
several thousands. 

The weather has been foggy this week; and on Wednesday the atmosphere was 
so thick that much inconvenience was occasioned, and many disasters occurred. 
Some of the steam-boats were obliged to cease running on the Thames. A coal- 
barge ran against London Bridge, and the jerk threw a man overboard: he was 
drowned. 
The trains on the railways were considerably delayed. In Cheapside, a young 
woman was knocked down by an omnibus; both her legs were foie, and she is 
not expected to recover. 
cart running over him in the City Road. Two children were seriously hurt in 
the same neighbourhood. Two omnibuses came in contact in Oxford Street; and 
a gentleman was thrown off one of them, and dangerously injured. Other acci- 
dents are reported. 








The Provinees. 


A meeting of master cotton-spinners and manufacturers was held at 
Manchester on Tuesday, to consider the propriety of working short time, 
in consequence of the depressed state of trade. Representatives were pre- 
sent from Manchester, Bolton, Stileybridge, Preston, Blackburn, War- 
rington, Burnley, Stockport, and Ashton-under-Lyne. Resolutions were 
passed, declaring the expediency of working short time, and fixing forty- 
six hours, or four days a week, as the limit. 

A meeting, which may be regarded as the first fruits of the recent in- 
vestigation at Rime, was held on Monday, at the Assize Hall, Dorchester. 
The object in view was the establishment of a “ labourers’ friend society 
for the district, with the view of bettering the condition, morally and phy- 
sically, of the rural labourers and working mechanics and artisans, by 


carrying out the field-garden allotment system under judicious regula- | 


tions.” The High Sherif presided; supported by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, M.P., the Honourable 
and Reverend W. H. Scott, the Archdeacon of Dorset, and a host of 
County Magistrates and clergymen, with many ladies. The speeches 


! . s,s . » 
and iniprove the condition of their fellow man. 


Sound progress had been 
made. He attached much importance to the “ Home Missionary Society,” 
particularly as a means of obtaining accurate information on the state of 
the poor. Great discrimination was required in giving relief. He believed 


| the results of their investigations would be, that though pecuniary gifts 


An apprentice fell from a vessel off Dock Gate Stairs, and perished. | 


A boy’s arm and collar-bone were broken, a butcher's | 


were chiefly remarkable for the evidence they afforded of newly-awakened | 


zeal for the welfare of the labourer. 
the objects of the assemblage, and appointing a committee, with the Earl 
of Orford, Bishop of the diocese, and Lord Rivers, as patrons, for car- 
rying them into effect. 

The Sherborne Journal reports a strange meeting at Weymouth, on 
Wednesday week; convened by Mr. Christie, the Member for the borough, 


Resolutions were adopted, declaring | 


to hear an explanation from himself, and a charge which he brought against | 


a Mr. Dodson. 
case lies in a nutshell. 
and instrumental to his election in 1841. Recently, however, Mr. Dodson 
tried to keep the Member away from the borough, telling him that his 
return was safe; but at the same time—such is the charge—trying to in- 


The speeches run to an immense length, but the whole | 
Mr. Dodson was Mr. Christie’s friend and agent, 


duce other influential voters to represent the Member's reélection for the | 


next Parliament as hopeless. Meanwhile, Mr. Robert Gordon, a gentleman 
advanced in life and also a friend to Mr. Christie, was assured by many 
persons that he ought to be in Parliament; and he was not unwilling to 
accept the honour, if he could sit as the representative of all political par- 
ties. Mr. Dodson’s influence had been transferred to Mr. Gordon, appa- 
rently in dudgeon at not being the dispenser of certain “ places” which 
Mr. Christie was to procure through his influence. 
not very much cleared up. Mr. Dodson and Mr. Gordon disclaimed the 
treachery; and Mr. Gordon absolutely abandoned any pretension of being 
returned to Parliament. The whole proceedings closed with a resolution, 
which the meeting adopted unanimously, emphatically approving of Mr. 
Christie’s conduct as Member for Weymouth. 


At the Birmingham Borough Sessions, on Friday last, Mr. M. D. Hill, 
the Recorder, addressed the Grand Jury on the state of crime in the dis 
trict. Referring to the lightness of the calendar as compared with former 
occasions, he attributed the improvement partly to the exertions made of 
late years in amending prison discipline, and to the operation of a better 
system of police. At the same time, they must not shut their eyes to the 





fact that the diminution of the number of persons committed for crimes | 


had been exactly coincident with the returning prosperity of the country— 


All these matters were | 


| most subtle adversary of all purity devise to insure rapid contamination, which 


might be expended usefully, yet they might more effectually bestow their 
aid through the mediuin of some institutions, which, while they tended to 
raise and improve, would do nothing to attack the feeling of independence. 

At the Berks Michaelmas Sessions, held last week at Reading, much 
discussion took place on the reading of the annual report made by the 
Reverend J. Field, Chaplain of Reading Gaol. In alluding to the recent 
improvements effected in the gaols, by which they were converted from 
schools of vice into real houses of correction, the Chaplain spoke with re- 
gret of the viciousness engendered in the workhouses; which, although 
destined for the relief of poverty, were in reality hotbeds of crime. He 
appeared to refer particularly to the Cookham Union— 

“ Of many evils I mention one, and would respectfully ask, what plan could the 
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should be more suited to effect the cruel purpose, than that of associating v 
other females those notorious as having debased themselves to the lowest depths 
of prostitutien, and others whose oft-repeated crimes, if they would for a time 
avoid the prison, force them to the poor-house because none will employ them, 
there to pass the time in filthy and defiling conversation, which would otherwise 
be spent in foul misdeeds, and to talk about and instruct others in the perpe- 
tration of vices from the practice of which they are themselves for a time re- 
strained? My observation has convinced me, that depraved and reprobate cha- 
racters of this description live in a state of constant excitement. * * * The dis- 
quietude and impurity of their mind must find vent in words if acts be forbidden; 
if the present gratification of their vile passions be prevented, they seek pleasure 
in recounting the past, and in tempting others to indulge the like. To accom- 
plish this, what opportunity more favourable could be sought for, than that which 
is so culpably afforded, whilst the Masters aud Matrons of our workhouse are 
compelled to place all the able-bodied paupers, from sixteen years of age and up- 
wards—the innocent and the most vile, the virtuous and the most depraved—in 
one common apartment, and in one promiscuous ——— 

The want of space within the buildings, said Mr. Field, was one main cause of 
the evil: and it was deplored by many who were, however, compelled to pursue 
the system: would it be believed that, of the diminished number of criminals 
committed during the last year, not less than sixty-eight have been sentenced to 
imprisonment for offences in the workhouse ! 

Mr. Sawyer, a Magistrate, objected to the adoption of that part of the 
report which referred to the union houses, and reflected on the Poor-law— 

He had had several years’ experience both under the old and the new law, and 
he ought to know something of both systems. So far as that experience was 
connected with the Cookham Union, he was sure that, instead of immorality 
being more prevalent, the reverse was the fact. He would invite gentlemen to 
examine the school of that union; and if they did not allow that it was con- 
ducted as well as such an establishment ceuld be, he would admit that he had 
stated a direct falsehood. Ile was ready to concede that great abuses had existed 
in different places; but that was the fault of the persons who had the manage- 
ment of them, and not of the law itself. 

The Reverend N. Dodson thought it was going completely out of the 
Chaplain’s proper province; for it was their duty to carry out the laws as 
they were— 

It was an attack on the best part of the New Poor-law; for nothing could be more 
perfect (!) than the treatment of children in union houses. The best proof was, 
that as soon as any child was fit to leave, the Guardians had numerous applica- 
tions, and could dispose of double the number of children if they had them. He 
was at a loss to know what experience the Chaplain had had which could justify 
him in describing these houses as being scenes of iniquity; and he should there- 
fore support a motion for striking out that part of his report, not with any offen- 








| sive intention, but as a guide to prevent the recurrence of the subject. 


He had come to the conclusion that the reason why want of employment produced | 


a swelling in the calendar was, that it arose from the édleness into which many 
persons were thrown. Their habits of life were disturbed, their peace of mind 
destroyed ; and the gentlemen he was addressing knew how much of their own free- 
dom from doing wrong was owing to those habits under which they were now for- 
tunately placed. Only let them consider the effect of a sudden absence of those 
duties, the performance of which honestly and fairly occupied a man from the time 
he rose in the morning until he weut to bed, how much the mind was braced up 


Several attempts were made to get rid of the offensive passage, but it was 
eventually retained, and the report was adopted unanimously. 

At the Quarter-Sessions held at Berwick-on-Tweed, on Monday 
Mrs. Thomson was tried for the robbery of the North of Engla: 


| Bank at Berwick, of which her husband had been the manager. Th 


this extraordinary case have been recently stated in our columns, iii « é 
which implicated the accused consisted in occurrences deposed to by her two female 
servants, and also certain circumstances attending the places where the money 
was found. The latter, however, wight have had no connexion with Mrs. Thom- 
son: and so the matter turned upon the credibility of the servants. That was 
greatly shaken by their cross-examination, and by the testimony of another wo- 
man. Mr. Grainger, the counsel for the prisoner, dwelt upon the improbability 
of the story told: according to the tale, Mrs. Thomson, a lady in a weak state of 
health, was absent from her couch at midnight, secreting money in various out- 
of-the-way places—under stairs, under tubs, in water-butts—moving bags of coin 
weighing twelve pounds each; and the servants never made any inquiry as to 





| what she was absent for. He pointed out circumstances which tended to show 


against temptation, and how much temptation multiplied with him when not under | 


that discipline, and they could account for the effects of idleness. The man feels 


his spirits depressed; he feels that the world and the world’s laws are not his | 


friends; he finds that the pressure upon him, if sustained by other classes of 
= is not felt with the severity with which he feels; and the effect of those 
Considerations upon his mind is not wholesome. 

In Birmingham the operation of diminished trade would be this. The master- 


manufacturer found employment so long as he could; but a great portion of the | 


manufacture of the place was carried on by smaller masters or out-workers. 
They must suffer first. But they again are obliged to shift a portion of the ca- 


lamity upon those whom they employed—namely, upon boys and girls. The | 


Consequence was, that the first effect was to throw a great number of boys out of 
employment, out of discipline, and out of control of any kind. How was proper 
Occupation to be given to this class of boys, or to the class of persons who 
were thrown out of employment? Artificial means of furnishing employment, 
which did not flow naturally through the ordinary channels of commerce, were 


no doubt laudable, and he would not throw a damp upon them; but he must say, | 


he feared, upon examination, successful results from them were not likely to be 
very great. 

Mr. Hill adverted to the French Revolution, and to its effects on the 
minds of men in rendering them fearful of “ the masses,” and jealous of any 


increase of popular power. A kindlier feeling had, however, sprung up; | 


and they must have been passing through the world the last few years with 
their eyes shut and their ears closed, who did not know that a strong feel- 
ing of brotherhood had made great progress throughout the whole world, 
but in this country eminently and emphatically. Hence it was they now 
listened to every suggestion calculated to carry out this great principle; 
they gave a patient and attentive hearing to everything likely to benelit 





the falsehood of the servants’ statement; and hinted that they had more probably 
some guilty connexion with the robbery. After consulting for three-quarters of 
an hour, the Jury returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

The Coroner's Jury which sat on the body of Thomas Shirly, the man who was 
killed by his brother Joseph in a fight at Steeple Claydon, has returned a verdict 
of “ Manslaughter” against Joseph Shirly and the two seconds; all of whom are 
in custody. The evidence describing the fraternal fight depicted a most revolting 
scene: a hundred men, women, and boys, assisted, at two o'clock in the morning; 
and not an individual attempted to appease the animosity of the drunken brothers. 

A desperate highway-robbery, accompanied by an attempt to murder, was com- 
mitted on Friday week, in a lonely by-road a few mules from Knutsford. Mr. M‘Gill, 
a respectable travelling teaman, was going his rounds on foot. About noon he 
was overtaken by John Wright, a man who had formerly been in his employment, 
and who since his dismissal had been leading a dissolute and dishonest lite. They 
had some conversation; and then Mr. M‘Gill, who had an appointment at twelve 
o'clock, hastened his pace and got a little in advance of Wright. At that moment 
he fell senseless, having been shot in the hack of the head by Wright. When he 
recovered, he found the assassin was rifling him; and he entreated his assailant 
to spare his life. The robber, having taken all the money he could find about 
M‘Gill—82/. in notes, gold, and silver—made off. The wounded man managed 
to walk a short distance, till he met some people, who assisted him to a house; 
aud he was afterwards conveyed home to Manchester. He was considered to be 
in a dangerous state; there being a perforation in the back part of the head, 
through which a bullet must have entered the skull, unless it rebounded from 
the bone. 

Wright was arrested at Northwich on the same day. Twenty-seven sovereigns 
and some silver, but no notes, were found upon him: the notes, however, have 
since been found concealed in a book ‘which was in the house at Northwich. 

Elizabeth Parker, a girl only twelve years old, has murdered an infant at Cod- 
nor Park, Derbyshire. Being engaged to nurse the child, she procured a penny- 
worth of landanum, and administered about half of it; and the infant died not long 
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after. A Coroner's Jury has returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against the 
precocious criminal. 

A portion of the rail on the Eastern Counties line, between Ely and Cambridge, 
broke while a train was passing over it on Tuesday. The engine tore up the rail 
and road for some distance, but eventually got on the line again, and the train 
= then stopped. The passengers were much shaken, but no one was seriously 

urt. 

An abominable attempt has been made to overturn a train near Ingatestone. A 
number of chains were placed across the rails; a train came up, but, fortunately, 
the weight of the engine crushed the first chain; the line was then examined, and 
the other obstructions were removed. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has postponed the day to be set apart for humili- 
ation and prayer, in order that the same day may be observed in all dio- 
ceses throughout Ireland. 





called upon his entire flock to avail themselves of the Vigil of All Saints 
for a similar observance. 

The measures of Government for meeting the present distress evince un- 
remitting activity. The proclamations issued by the Lord-Lieutenant 
under the Labour-rate Act, up to the end of last week, amounted in all to 
285. Since the appearance of Mr. Labouchere’s circular respecting drain- 
age and other works of a reproductive character, the Magistrates and cess- 
payers, at several Presentment Sessions, have availed themselves of the fa- 
cilities offered by the Lord-Lieutenant, and have strictly complied with 
the conditions clearly stated in that document. The correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, writing on the 22d instant, reports, that presentments 
to-the amount of 700,000/. have already been granted by the Board of 
Works. “Next week there will be a vast increase in the number of per- 
sons employed. There must be, of course, a great many preliminary diffi- 
culties where such immense operations are in progress, and where nearly 
the whole machinery has to be created. Nevertheless, there were sixty 
thousand persons employed up to Saturday. One source of temporary 
embarrassment has arisen from the great quantity of silver required to pay 
the wages of the labourers. This had been in some measure anticipated 
by the Government; and a week or two since, the Comet war-steamer 
was employed by the Treasury to deliver a considerable quantity of specie 
at the branches of the Bank of Ireland in Cork, Waterford, Galway, and 
other towns on the Irish coast. 
been much inconvenience, owing to the large quanity of silver required. 
Last week, 500/. in bank-notes was forwarded by the Board of Works, for 


Kells, county of Meath; but not more than 407. could be converted into 


to obtain the requisite supply from the banks in Dublin. Within the last 
two months the silver currency in Ireland has been increased to the ex- 
tent of 100.0007. In a week or two, however, all these matters will adjust 
themselves.” 

On the unpalatable subject of “ task-work” the authorities do not 
waver. The Chairman of the Navan Poor-law Guardians has written to 
the Board of Works for the allowance of an increase of wages on public 
employment; and the Secretary has replied, “ that the Board earnestly 
press upon the Board of Guardians the advantage which will result not 
only to the country but to the labourers themselves, from the adoption of 
measured work, by which alone higher wages can be obtained, and trust 
they may call on the Board of Guardians for their aid and codperation, and 
for their influence in explaining the subject to the people.” 


A great meeting was held at Fermoy, on Saturday last, to consider the 
present alarming state of the country, and the proper steps to be taken 
under the emergency. At the request of a large number of gentlemen 
constiiucing twelve Relief Committees, Mr. O'Connell and Mr. E. B. Roche 
attended in their capacity of Representatives for the County. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Thomas Dennehy. 

A resolution was moved, to the effect, that although in several baronies 
presentments had been made, the Board of Works threw difficulties in the 
way of their prosecution, and had thus proved themselves unequal to the 
emergency. 
the casting of any imputation upon the Government. 
passed. 

In seconding another resolution, the Reverend Mr. Collins expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the Government— 

They seemed anxious to promote idleness among them, when they could obtain 
more at the workhouse than they could obtain by their own exertions. There 
was a great deal of disorder and mismanagement both at the Board of Works and 
in other offices where the public business was transacted. The gentlemen in these 
public offices soscamatiahiol “task-work.” If the people were well fed, task-work 
would be a very good thing, and ought to be adopted; but the Board of Works 
seemed to act upon a rule of coutraries. 

The Reverend Mr. O'Brien blamed the Government, but especially the 
Board of Works, because they were doling out so stingily the little morsels 
of bread that the Government were giving. Unless they got immediate 
employment for the people, he could not answer for the peace of the coun- 
try for forty-eight hours. The Reverend Mr. Daly, parish-priest of Kil- 
worth, said that if Lord John Russell was not equal to the emergency, or 
able to carry the people through the present crisis, Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Burke Roche ought to require of him to resign, and make way for the 
man that would not let the people starve. 

Mr. O'Connell then spoke at some length, in a discursive and unconnected 
way. ‘The following are specimens of his harangue— 
“T read in one of the Cork newspapers, that very able and impartial journal, the 
Southern Reporter, a letter asking where was O'Connell from them at such a 
time? I will tell you where I was—I was at my post. I was on my own pro- 
rty, taking care of my tenants and dependants, and endeavouring to save them 
rom the horrors of the coming year. Baer man’s own locality is the first place 
Wy’ x, whic 
YF bef 
, over the next year. 
e here with an anxious wish to hear some hope held out, some plan sug- 
ge probable termination of the misery and famine which stares us in the 
on will all bear witness with me that I have heard directly the reverse, 
My sneceeding calamity, and the last only illustrating more potential 
n each previous recital. The Government should hear what I am say- 
ry unequalled is in the land—misery unparalleled, such as never before 
dof. Oh, I shudder with apprehension, lest anything that falls from me 
considered in the remotest degree to sanction or even suggest a remedy 


silver in the whole place, and it became necessary for the Board of Works | 


Since that notice, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Murray, has | 


| 





In some of the inland districts there has 


the payment of the numerous labourers employed in the neighbourhood of | 


The Reverend Mr. Freeman and Captain Barry demurred to | 


But the resolution | . ‘ harkel t > : 
| the regulation entered into by the Board of which he is the chief, of measuring 


by any turbalent or violent means whatever. 
the people to be patient, on the other, I conjure ev: 
and poor, to rally together and do something for t 
who can tell what the extent of the calamity will be? 

Referring to his proposed meeting of landlords, he said—*If such a body were 
met in Dublin, the Board of Works would shrink into its native insignificance, 
and be compelled to act as a machine, performing its assigned work, instead of 
being masters and judges over us as theyarenow. Last year, when the calamity 
was not near so great, most active measures were taken by the Gavernment of the 
day; and it is not here alone I raise my voice in acknowledgment to Sir Robert 
Peel for that. I did so in Parliament—in my place in the House of Commons; 
and in the name of the Irish people I thanked him, and I received the personal 
acknowledgments of Sir Robert Peel, who came across the House to thank me for 
what he called an act of generosity, but which I call an act of — Tam 
also ready to give credit to the present Government. I agree with the reverend 

entleman, that a better or more kindly-disposed man than Lord Besborough pro- 
Bably never filled a public situation: but he cannot do all. We are told that 
there is some prospect of a supply of food, but Sir Randolph Wouth—(laughter)— 
or Routh, holds out no hope of any such prospect. He tells us that Foreign powers 
are seeking supplies in the grain markets. Now, we have no Irish Power, though 
we ought to have; but the Power that deprived us of it—the English Power— 
should have been in those markets as early at least as any of those Foreign 
Powers. I cannot restrain myself when I see how we are circumstanced. We 
have no power of going into the grain markets; and those who have taken the 
power from us should, consequently, have been doubly diligent. But Sir Ran- 
dolph Routh really should be ashamed of spending his time in the way he does, 
writing those epistles. (Laughter.) I often heard it said that the man who wag 
good at making an excuse was good for nothing else. (Jenewed laughter.) Now 
he speaks so much about doing his duty that he becomes handy at the trade, an 
makes excuses for not performing the work. (Much laughter.) He seems to me 
to be a man of that kind. Food is the first thing that must be had, and yet he 
enters into a dissertation on the best mode of using food. (Laughter.) And 
there is also a class of persons whom he presses much on our attention, who are 
not yet in existence. (/aughter.) Those are the merchant farmers, or what I 
suppose we call sky farmers in Kerry. (Great laughter.) What an idea—mer- 
chant farmers! He tells us that in a few years this desirable class will be in ex- 
istence; and in. the mean time there is not a potato for the people. In the mean 
time the people are suffering starvation, in the mean time they ery out for bread, 
and hear Sir Rando!ph Routh speculating on the existence of a class which are to 
be of so much benefit to the farmersand the gentlemen. (Laugiter.) But I 
feel ashamed that the levity of my disposition should prompt me to jest on any- 
thing so serious; for my heart feels truly sorry at the absurdity displayed in 
bringing forward so ridiculous a proposition. 

“ Food must be had; but he knows no remedy for districts where food is not ta 
be had. “If Government do not establish dépéts and scatter them in several parts 
of the country, I announce emphatically my opinion that the people will starve in 
thousands. The good advice which I and the ministers of God give them will 
inevitably be thrown away; for, after all, the people sill not die of hunger. Sir 
Randolph Routh is speculating upon not giving us dépéts. Why? Lest mercan 
tile men may not make profits enough. I do not know that this community of 
individuals are ready to make sacrifices, nor should they be expected from them. 
I do not know why they should work and not be paid. Mercantile speculations 
in grain are paid by the famine prices obtained for it. We should prevent specu- 
lators being afforded the temptation of asking famine prices, and the sibility 
of their getting them, by having dépdts to deliver and to sell the food at lesser 
price, whenever the mercantile price was going too high. These points I shall 
urge at greater length and as strongly as I can before the Lord-Lieutenant. 

“T don’t like to speak of myself; but in reference tothe question of wages I may 
state, that sixpence a day was the ordinary wages when I got in possession of the 
greater part of my property. I raised it to eightpence, and now I have raised it to 
a shilling. Less than that is no subsistence for a man. More I should wish to see 
him earn. 

“ Things are coming to a frightful pass. Don’t you authorize me to tell the 
Lord-Lieutenant that the peace of the country is not secure? (Loud cries of “ We 
do!) Don't you authorize me to tell him that there is actual starvation in the 
country at this moment—(Loud cries of “ We do, we do!”)—that he will be re- 
sponsible for human lives in countless numbers if something be not done? (“ Hear, 
hear!”) 1 will repeat the echo of your voices to the Lord-Lieutenant: I know 
that he has a generous heart and a noble disposition, and I am of opinion that he 
will do the best he can for the people.” 

A deputation from the Relief Committee was then appointed to wait on 
the Lord-Lieutenant, in company with Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Roche. 
Among the resolutions passed were these— 

“ That we have read with feelings of bitter regret the heartless lectures addressed 
by Sir Randolph Routh to several noblemen who urged on the Government the 
adoption of some method of increasing the market supplies of food ; and we declare 


If, upon the one hand, I conjure 
body, great and small, rich 
e@ people. If it be not done, 


the Government aid by the amount of local subscriptions, shows the most palpa- 


| ble ignorance of the circumstances of the country; inasmuch as the districts where 





h he should attend to the wants of. And I trust, with the blessing of a be- | 
le wor tne, and the assistance of a paternal Lord-Lieutenant, to bring | 


it is most difficult to create a fund by voluntary contributions are the places 
where relief is most urgently required.” : 

“ That we conceive it to Be incumbent on the Government who have to provide 
against the effects of a European scarcity of food, as well as to insure to the ut- 
most of their ability the proper manufacture of corn into wholesome food, to pre- 
vent the further distillation of spirits from grain in all parts of the United King- 
dom; which would have the threefold beneficial operation of throwing large quan- 
tities of corn on the food market, causing an immediate and immense increase 
to the present insufficient mill power of the country, and creating the only effec- 
tive check to the unfortunate habit of dram-drinking to which many are now 
driven by desperation.” 


The Corporation of Limerick met on the 22d, and agreed on a memo- 
rial to the Treasury, praying that the ports may be thrown open— — 

“We believe,” say the memorialists, “ that to mitigate impending calamities, 
nothing less will be sufficient than to admit into our ports every species of fo 
necessary for daily subsistence, free of duty, and to permit it to be brought in- 
discrimminately from every country by vessels of every nation or flag; to prohibit 
in our distilleries and breweries the use of grain, substituting that of sugar and 
molasses, without reference to the country of their growth, or to ships which have 
already brought or may hereafter bring them to us.” 

A meeting was held in the Court-house of Ennis, on Saturday, to con- 
sider the spread of criminal outrages in the county of Clare. The Chairman 
was Colonel Vandaleur, Vice-Lieutenant of the county; among those who 
took an active part were, Dr. Kennedy, Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese, Mr. Stafford O’Brien, and Mr. Monsell, of Tervoe. Resolutions 
were passed unanimously, censuring outrage, and warning Government that 


| it would be impossible for the magistrates, clergy, and gentry, “ to accom- 


plish either their public duties or their private charities, if life and property 
were abandoned to the attacks of the lawless and the wicked.” The meeting 
also recorded other opinions, thus— F 2 
“ That the act under which public works are now being carried on, tending as 1t 
does to the discouragement of productive labour, is one which cannot be long 
continued in operation without destruction to the entire property of the country. 
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“That, on account of the size of the electoral divisions in this county, and the | porary victory is, however, likely to be theirs. The management of the 


consequent difficulty of securing the nece: cooperation among the proprietors, 
many of whom are absentees, the scheme contained in Mr. Labouchere’s letter, 
turning the relief funds into profitable channels, will not work extensively. 
“That while we express our approbation of the conduct of the Government in 
sanctioning productive works, we hereby call upon them to give effect to the 
principle they have recognized, by exempting from any further taxation those 
townlands which, by an award of the Board of Works, are subjected to their 
allotted share of the taxation of the electoral division in which they are situated; 
and that we suggest the urgent necessity of introducing at an early period of the 
approaching session a measure for the reclamation of the waste lands—the adop- 
tion of the French system of constructing railroads, which, although unsuited to 
England, is pamey adapted to the circumstances of this country—and a large 
scheme of colonization; and of coupling with these measures, so well suited to re- 


Railway was so bad as to lead to a change in the directory; and the new 
powers have now suddenly announced their determination to stop the trains. 
Those conversant with the matter smell an intrigue, and accuse Sir Andrew 
Aguew of secretly combining with the new for the overthrow of the old 
management; bartering his support for their change of policy. 

Dr. Gillis, one of the Roman Catholic Bishops in Edinburgh, has sent a 


| long letter to the newspapers, deprecating the contemplated cessation of 


lieve overpopulated districts, an obligation by which any proprietor who neglects | 


to employ the poor on his estate may be compelled to pay tor their support. 

“That we earnestly entreat the Government not to allow the present system to 
be suspended until the one we advocate be in full operation; and we request the 
Board of Works to send down more of their officers into this county.” 


According to the Cork Examiner, a party of labourers, armed with spades 


and shovels, entered Cork on Monday morning, demanding employment. | 


Although evidently suffering great misery, the people abstained from vio- 
lence. They visited the Relief-officer and the Court-honse, and ultimately 
stopped before the “ Imperial Bakery ”; which some of them entered, and 
demanded food. 
into custody; on which the mob dispersed. 

At the weekly pig-market in Bandon, on Saturday, young pigs were 


Here the Police interfered, and took four of the leaders | 


sold for eighteenpence, and in one or two instances so low as fourteenpence. | 


In fact, the rearing of these animals by the cottier population of the coun- 
try, hitherto so universal, is now generally regarded as completely at an 
end.— Currespondent of the Cork Southern Reporter. 
tices the strange fact, that the starving Irish refuse to eat these pigs, through 
some unaccountable prejudice. } 


Another writer no- | * : : - 
{ | risen, on the 18th, nearly twenty feet above its usual level; and the in- 


| years. 


A rumour that Mr. O'Connell would again shine on the Repeal Associa- | 


tion at their Monday's mecting, drew a fuller attendance than ordinary. 
In place of the man himself, however, there was only a short letter from 
him to Mr. Ray, complaining of the conduct of the Board of Works. <A 


Sunday passenger-trains. He suggests that a public meeting should be 
called for the purpose of protesting against the proposed arrangement, as 
inflicting a grievous public wrong. 

A party of Anti-Slavery champions have been making a tour through 
Scotland. Having visited Glasgow, Dundee, and other towns, they held a 
meeting in Edinburgh on Wednesday week. One object of the assemblage 
was to witness the presentation of a silver tea-service, coffee-pot, and tray, 
to Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, of Boston, as a mark of gratitude for his 
services in the cause. Another object was to censure the conduct of the 
Evangelical Alliance in sanctioning slavery by the refusal to denounce the 
holding of slaves. It is also understood that the promoters of the meeting 
wished to induce the Free Church of Scotland to return certdin monies 
sent by slaveholding sympathizers in the United States; but that delicate 
subject was not propounded. Mr. Frederick Douglass, Mr. W. L. Gar- 
rison, and Mr. George Thompson, were the speakers on the occasion. 





Forciqn and Colonial. 
France has been visited by the most disastrous floods known for many 
In the South, it rained incessantly for three weeks; and the rivers 
Rhone, Huveame, and Durance, overflowed their banks. On the 19th instant 
the lower part of Avignon was under water. At Tarascon, the Rhone had 


habitants apprehended a recurrence of the disasters of 1840. The com- 


| munication between Paris, Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, and all the South- 


eastern region of France, was completely cut off by the inundations. In 
the valley of the Loire, the destruction is described as fearful. The mag- 


| nificent bridge over the Loire at Orleans, the viaduct connecting the 


letter was then read from Mr. J. A. O'Neill on the split in the Repeal | 


ranks— 

“If unanimity among us be restored,” said Mr. O'Neill, “ and that good tem- 

r and kindliness of feeling characterize our debates, we shall at last, I trust, 
gain the aid of the Conservatives; who, though ‘now aloof from us, are, we must 
admit, men who cannot be bought or intimidated. Such are all true Repealers, 
and such allies alone do we desire. I continue to assert, that the breach in the 
Association can even yet be repaired, if men will not lose sight of the name by 
universal assent given to our Fall; but the use of odious sarcasms and bitterly- 
intended cuts is rendering reunion more difficult every day. ‘ Where there is a 
will there isa way. * * * Ithink that I could point out the mode. The 
public cause and national character suffer by disunion now. It will be deplorable 
to hear bickerings of party amidst the groans of a people sinking under famine.” 

Mr. John O'Connell said, he had not objected to the reading of Mr. O’Neill’s 


letter, owing to his respect for that gentleman; but he regretted there were | 


some expressions in it with regard to “ unanimity” which he could not 
agree with. 

Mr. Steele renewed the call made by Mr. O'Connell on the Government 
to feed the people; observing, that if they did not do so, they should retire 
from office, and let in Sir Robert Peel, who had fed them last year, and 
would never see them starve. 

A large document was handed to the Chairman; who rose and said— 
“ Gentlemen, this paper has been handed to me; but, I presume, it should 
come through the Secretary.” He then handed the document to Mr. Ray. 
Mr. John O'Connell immediately got up, and having taken the paper from 


Orleans and Vierzon Railway with the terminus in that city, has been 
swept away by the resistless fury of the torrent. M. Dumon, Minister of 
Public Works, and M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, accompanied by 
M. Passy, the Under-Secretary of State for the same department, have 
been on a tour in the provinces, and were thus eye-witnesses of the dis- 
astrous consequences of the inundations. 

The accounts from Roanne, says the National, are terrific. Notwithstanding 
the unremitting exertions of the sappers and miners to raise works against the 
encroachment of the Loire, it carried away, on the night of the 18th instant, forty 
yards of the embankment, with a noise similar to that of a cannon fired amongst 
mountains, and the waters rushed against the devoted town. The Rue Royale 
and the Place d’Armes were completely flooded, and the waters rose in the latter 
place to the fifth story of the houses; being three feet higher than during a great 
flood which occurred fifty-six years since. The gas continued to burn until two 
o'clock in the morning; but at three o'clock, the water having reached the gas- 
works, the lights were extinguished, and the inhabitants were compelled to light 
torches. The number of houses destroyed at Roanne amount to 115; and of 400 
boats laden with merchandise lying in the Loire or in the canal and made fast to 


| the quays, 270 were sunk. Nothing has been saved out of an amount valued at 


| 


. -~é 
1,000,000 francs. Municipal-Councillor Merle and his son are amongst those who 
have perished. 

It is said that the entire of the Rue Royale would have been destroyed, but 
that M. Boutoux, of the corps of Royal Engineers, effected a passage for the water, 
by which the depth of the flood was diminished nearly four feet. 

At Nevers, during the memory of man, the waters of the Loire had never risen 


| to so considerable a height, even on the occasion of the 13th November 1790, the 


most disastrous inundation hitherto experienced. The waters of the Loire and 


the Secretary, pitched it over a railing to his left hand, and desired one of | the Niévre formed an immense lake, under which had disappeared part of the 


the clerks of the Hall to throw it out. 
street! That is the proper way to treat it.” A few moments afterwards, 
when Captain Broderick was addressing the meeting, a noise was heard at 
a side-door. On hearing it, Mr. Steele rose and said—* Mr. Chairman, I 
have given directions to the Police to put out any intruder.” Mr. John 
O’Connell—* If that is the individual who brought in that paper, put him 
out; he is not a member.” All this was much cheered. 

The rent for the week was 115/.; including 52/. from Liverpool, and 57. 
handed in by Mr. Steele from a gentleman who “could not give his name 
till next Easter.” 

A member of the Young Ireland party, writing to Saunders’s News Let- 
ter, explains the nature and object of the rejected document— 

“A deputation from the Committee of the Remonstrant Repealers of Dublin 
pty appointed to present this day their respectful remonstrance to the Associa- 
of no avail to their admission; the sum required of ‘strangers’ was proffered, 
and rejected. The honourable Member for Kilkenny was asked to come forth to 
hear the business of the deputation—all in vain. One of the members of the de- 
putation was, however, admitted (doubtless inadvertently); and he placed the 
remonstrance, duly endorsed, and with the original list of signatures, in the hands 
of the Chairman, Mr. Hackett. It was signed by 74 Repeal Wardens, including 
several volunteers, upwards of 300 members (payers of 1/. annually), and 1,000 
enrolled associates.” 

Mr. O'Connell has published a lengthy address, in the Cork Reporter, to 
“the steadfast Moral-force Repealers of the City of Cork,” urging the 
advantages of moral over physical force doctrines. The composition is 
devoid of interest, at least on this side of the Channel. 

Mr. J. A. O'Neill has announced that he has abandoned his intention of 
becoming a candidate for the representation of Dublin. The reason he 
assigns is, that Mr. O'Connell will be put in nomination— 

“His power to benefit the whole country will be much increased if the aris- 
tocracy will for once assist him in carrying measures useful to Ireland, without 
distinction of creed, class, or party. Such I believe to be his purpose; and my 
support to him rests solely on that belief. 

_ “Linelude Tory, Whig, Repealer, Anti-Repealer, Old and Young Ireland divi- 
sions, when I say that keeping up party distinctions will ill become Irishmen when 





hose gentlemen were first opposed at the door; their cards were declared | 


| 





famine is devastating their country. A community of suffering imperatively de- | 


mands a cessation of political hostilities, aud party barriers should give way to 
pressure of general distress.” 


SCOTLAND. 
Ever since the opening of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, annual 
attempts have been made by Sir Andrew Agnew and his party to stop the 
Tunning of Sunday trains. Hitherto they have been outyoted. A tem- 





Mr. Steele—“ Throw it into the | faabourgs of Mouesse, Niévre, and Loire, and which extended to Plagny, afier inun- 


dating the royal road. Here and there were seen floating, timber, trees, cattle; and 
cries of distress were heard at every point. Prompt succour was afforded, thanks 
to the efforts of the Prefect, Gund 1 Lafontaine, and the Mayor of Nevers. In 
an instant the whole garrison was assembled at the scene of the disaster. Their 
object was to save the population of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and the in- 
habitants of the isolated houses in the country. Two steamers, which perform 
the service between Digoin and Nevers, contributed powerfully to this work. 
Not fewer than G00 persons were collected by the captains of these vessels from 
house to house. 

The Loire had committed dreadful ravages between the plain of Aurec, An- 
drezieux, and Roanne. The St. Etienne Railway had been partly destroyed at 
Andrezieux. Ali the boats, laden with merchandise to the amount of 1,000,000 
francs, lying in the canal of Digoin, had been sunk; and 1,000 hogsheads of 
brandy, each worth 800 francs, and 1,500 casks of wine, were lost. At Pouilly 
1,700 pieces (hogsheads) of wine of the country and of Beaujolais, had been car- 
ried away by the floods. The swell in the Loire began to be felt at Nantes on the 
21st; but the authorities had cautioned the inhabitants residing along its banks 
against its consequences, and no accident had as yet occurred. Fourteen hundred 
labourers, engaged on the railroad, would have inevitably perished, had not 
srovisions been sent to them by a steam-boat, which took the poor men on board and 
Cronght them to a place of safety. In the Val of Orleans ten districts were en- 
tirely laid waste. Eighty boats and two hundred and fifty boatmen had arrived at 
Orleans from Paris, and were employed in carrying provisions and relief to the 
inhabitants of the inundated country. Near Amboise, the Loire had burst the 
great bank by which its course is partially restrained, and, flowing with irre- 
sistible force through the opening thus made, had made an immense breach in the 
Orleans and Bordeaux Railway, which is there carried along an embankment. 
About four kilometres of this embankment are said to be entirely washed away; 
and the line for some miles, although it would not have been materially injured 
by an ordinary inundation, is supposed to have received so much damage that 
some months must elapse before it cay be again opened for traffic. 

The following details are giving by a traveller in a diligence which was over- 
taken by the flood near Feurs. , 





We were cleven in the carriage, ten men and a 
woman. We q:itted Feurs at four o'clock in the afternoon. At that period the 
bridge was thronged with spectators watching the progress of the Loire. We 
were advised not to proceed; but an inspector who was in the coach said, ‘ Whip 
on the horses, there is no danger.’ ‘The unfortunate man lost his life by his pre- 
sumption, and we must forgive him. We had scarcely proceeded a few dozen 
paces before the wheels were covered by the flood. Our position became most cri- 
tical, as we could neither advance nor return. The postillion attempted to alight, 
but he found that if he persevergd he would be drowned. With great difficulty 
we succeeded in casting a rope from the top of the coach over a large 
tree, by which means we prevented the coach from being capsized. We 
remained in this perilous position until nightfall. A boat manned with seven men 
attempted to approach us, but failed; and the crew were obliged for their own 
safety to attach the boat to a tree. We remained in the utmost consternation: the 
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horses could no longer maintain their position, and M. Brémond, of Lyons, one of | 


our passengers, cut the traces of one of them, mounted him, and taking a fellow 
traveller behind him, attempted to reach the shore. At three yards’ distance the 
horse fell, but the intrepid rider raised him; and two yards further man and horse 
disappeared in a whirlpool. M. Brémond disengaged himself trom the horse, and 
swam to a tree, where he remained all night. His companion never reappeared: 
he was the first victim. Our position did not improve. The horses were in suc- 
cession carried away. The diligence leaned over to the right, forced by the flood. 
We were only kept from falling by our rope; when the lady who had remained in 
the coupé, with the rector of Sail-sous-Couson, screamed to us to raise her up to 
the root of the coach, as she was drowning. The conductor and inspector threw 
her a rope, which the priest tied round her waist; and we then commenced the de- 
plorable change of position which caused the rope; by which the coach was at- 
tached to the tree to break, and the diligence rolled over. The lady, and the two 
men who were raising her, disappeared, and were seen no more. The priest, when 
the carriage was turning over, jumped from the door, and seizing a leather strap, 
succeeded in obtaining a position on the side of the diligence. Another traveller 
from Limoges grasped the priest’s leg and supported himself. I was holding by a 
slight strap of leather, and was being carried off by the flood, when the priest laid 
hold of me by the arm, and lifted me, with the assistance of the postillion, to 
where he wre | The young man from Limoges, exhausted by fatigue, loosed his 
hold, and was carried off by the current. He was the fifth victim. We who re- 
mained on the coach were carried on towards the Loire, by the force of the waters; 
and after the diligence had struck against a tree, which was torn by the roots 
from the earth, we were almost miraculously saved from inevitable death by two 
trees which resisted the weight of the coach. I passed this dreadful night on my 
knees holding the postillion and the priest.” 

“ On Wednesday,” says the Journal du Loiret, “ in the direction of Les Montes, 
and at certain points of St. Denis, the inundation rose to the height of seventeen 
feet ; covering many houses so completely that boats passed above the tops of their 
chimnies. We know not by what means the inhabitants saved themselves. In 
other houses the water rose to the roofs, and whole families remained perched 






upon the beams, waiting every moment that death which secined to be inevitable | 


from the still rising of the flood. When the boats came to their deliverance, a 
passage for them to come through was necessarily mad i 
the roof. Astride on the ridge of one house, were found a father, mother, and 
four children, the youngest scarcely five years old. They had been sitting in the 
water up to the knees; and, had their release been much longer delayed, their 
powers of endurance would have been exhausted. We cannot relate all the hor- 
rors of this night of agony. The barracks of M. Blot received within it, during 
Thursday night, more thon three’ hundred persons, deprived of house, aud food, 
and raiment, by this deluge.” 





e by making a hole through | 


At Roanne 33,000 pieces of wine and 3,000 hogsheads of spirits of wine, valued | 


at a sum of 2,000,000 francs, have been Jost. 


At Guerin, in the Nievie, in the branclies of a poplar was found the dead body | 


of a woman, who had taken refuge there from the inundation. 

In a house, a young girl had retired to the garret, where she remained without 
food or aid. When discovered she had fainted. The utmost care was afforded 
her; she was placed in bed and warmed with hot cloths, and at last began to re- 
cover. When the vital warmth had been fully restored, she sat up in bed and 
began to sing—she was mad! 

“ The scourge,” says a letter in the Constitutionnel, “ has committed frightful 
ravages between Beaugency and Blois. ‘The banks of the river have been literally 
devastated. Inthe Val de Mer, so renowned for its wine, the entire crop has 
been swept away. We have just seen a field of potatoes lett dry by the water, 


The state of trade in Paris is described by the Réfurme as very bad. 
Bankruptcies were of daily occurrence. “Petty merchants continue to 
| shut up their shops; the pawnbrokers’ offices are besieged with applicants; 
the savings-banks will soon be empty; the hospitals are crowded; 115,000 
indigent depend upon public charity in Paris; the prisons are full; and the 
winter will throw about 100,000 workmen out of employment. Our pro- 
spects are indeed very sad.” 

The Duke d’Aumale arrived in Paris on Monday, from Spain. He 
made no stay to partake of the feasting prepared for him at Bayonne; 
his hasty departure being attributed to an order which he had received in- 
stantly to join the corps of observation which the French are forming on 
the Swiss frontier. 

The Palace of the Elysée Bourbon had been fitted up for the reception 
of the Bey of Tunis. 

Much attention has been excited by a violent paper in La Presse, for- 
merly one of the hottest of the War-party journals: it has now been let 
loose to rail at England. The Presse exults, on the part of France, in 
having acquired Spain as a friendly ally on the Southern froutier; boasts 
that, without violating public law or diplomatic courtesy, an English in- 
trigue has been discomfited; avers that England's odious policy, of main- 
| taining her power by keeping the states of the Continent within a net of 

internal embarrassments and doubts as to the future, has been entirely ex- 

ploded. The alliance which placed France at the tail of England and cost 
| the Government so much unpopularity is also at an end: France returns 
to her natural alliance with the states of the Continent— 

“ We wish to sum up in a few words our entire opinion on that subject. We 
are convinced that, sooner or later, a contest will take place between the Continent 
and that Power which uses it for her own purpose under favour of its divisions. 
This contest will be particularly a maritime contest; and now that the naval 
power of Spain is destroyed, we see only Russia that can lend us that efficacious 
support in Europe which the United States are reserving for us in America. It 
is our opinion, in a word, that for the repose of Europe it is necessary that the 
colossal power of England be reduced; and that this power will not fall except 
under the triple alliance which her three natural enemies will one day form— 
namely, France, Russia, and the United States.” 

Spary.—Madrid letters to the 22d instant contain little that is interest- 
ing. The Duke d’Aumale took his departure on the 19th, after a perform- 
The Duke and Dutchess of Montpensier set 


ance at the Circus Theatre. 
out on the morning of the 22d, with an affectionate and tearful leavetaking 
between the two sisters. 

At the Queen’s ball a grave offence was committed by the Queen-mother; 
which is thus stated by the 7vmes correspondent. “ It seems two of the 


daughters of that worthy matron, the pledges of her love for Munoz, of 


which appears as if it had been turned up with the spade; not a single potato is | 


to be seen in it. Opposite Blois, St. Gervais and the village Grois have vanished. 
The river is here three leagues across. Blois has suffered less in proportion than 
Other places, owing to its situation. 

The Loire has begun to reinter its banks: and a letter written at Orleans 


on Sunday states that the river had fallen seventeen feet in three days. 
| 


The falling water left a dismal scene— 

“ The water in the Val is above the level of the river: it is stagnant and 
without issue, the embankments merely serving at this moment to prolong the 
inundation. The Government should have sent to Orleans detachments of en- 
gineers to open drains. The town of Orleans is now cut in two: the inhabitants 
of the right bank are more distant from those of the left than they are from 
Paris, and at the moment I write many families are ignorant of the extent of 
their losses. The material damages, however, are but a secondary consideration. 
The number of funerals which traverse the streets add to the picture of desolation 
offered by our town; twenty-three took place this morning: the funeral services 
are performed in the cathedral, all the churches and cemeteries of the Val being 


inundated or destroyed. The Municipal Council was obliged to limit the distri- | 


bution of provisions to the inhabitants whose dwellings are still under water. 
The positicn of the others, however, is not less deplorable. Tie water has with- 
drawn from their houses, but the latter are uninhabitable, and threaten ruin; the 
four walls, damp and tottering, alone remain; their furniture, linen, beds, money, 
and crops, have been carried away. The unhappy creatures, rejected from the 
distribution-hall, wander through the streets, and their sallow and livid counte- 


nances indicate their sufferings. It is greatly feared that the Val has been filled | 


with sand, as was the case in 1789: if so, the loss will be incalculable; an entire 
county, the most fertile in the world, will remain unproductive for eight or ten 
years. After the inundation of 1789, it was only in 1806 that, by diat of ma- 
nuring and ploughing, those lands, so fertile and valuable, could be reclaimed.” 

Subscriptions had been opened in the offices of the Paris journals in 
favour of the sufferers by the floods. The Orleans Railroad Company 
had subscribed 30,000 francs; the Jowrnal des Débats, 500 franes; but it is 
due to the Charivari to state that it took on Saturday the initiative in this 
work of benevolence. 

The Moniteur publishes three Royal ordinances for affording relief in 
the districts which have suffered by the recent floods. An extraordinary 
credit of 2,000,000 francs is given to repair the injury caused by the inun- 
dations to the public roads, canals, and banks of rivers. Another sum of 
500,000 franes is granted asa “ subvention ” to the proprietors of the sus- 
pension-bridges which have been destroyed or damaged. A further sum of 
1,000,000 frances is placed at the disposal of the Minister of Commerce for 
distribution among the sufferers by the overflow of the Loire, Khone, and 
their tributaries; 400,000 francs is devoted in aid of the hospitals and 
charitable institutions of the inundated districts; and the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works is empowered to spend 1,500,000 franes in creating employment 
for the labouring classes during the winter. 

The preparations for the fetes in Paris and at Versailles in honour of the 





the respective ages of twelve and nine years, (King Ferdinand died in 1833,) 
were at the ball; and, horresco referens! the chairs on which they sat were 
by several inches higher than those which sustained the limbs of down- 
right royalty in the persons of the Infantes of Spain!—they were actually 
on a level with those of their Majesties Queen Isabella and King Francisco! 
The consternation of those respectable pillars of the state, the grandees, 
was a thing not to be described.” 

The Duke of Rianzares [Muiioz] has been created “ Prince of the An- 
tilles,” with the style of “ Highness”; and his children have received titles 
as Counts and Countesses. 

The long-expected amnesty has at length seen the light. It applies to 
all political offenders who have actually been banished, or have legal pro- 
ceedings hanging over them, or have been sentenced. The favour is limited, 
however, among the military, to those holding rank from that of Colonel 
downwards; among the civilians, to the chiefs of provinces and all other 
employés of inferior rank; and among private individuals to those who 
have not been members of Revolutionary Juntas, or filled the offices of Poli- 
tical Chief, Intendant, Commandant-general, or those in analogous posi- 
tions. Others not comprised in these classes are to be admitted to the 
benefit of the amnesty after special consideration of each case. Followers 
of Don Carlos are to be required to take the oath of fidelity. 

By another decree issuing from the Department of Grace and Justice, all 
offenders, not political, whether in Spain or her Colonies, are to participate. 
There are, however, some pretty sweeping exceptions— 

“ Are not comprised in the present pardon, those whose offences date sub- 
sequently to the promulgation of this degree; those guilty of parricide, traiterous 
homicide, incendiarism, sacrilege, blasphemy, sodomy, bribery, and taking money 
under false pretences; coining, forgery of paper money and public documents, 
of bills of exchange, though of a private character, forgery committed by a no- 
tary, resistance to justice and the armed force, rape, violence, robbery, theft, and 
swindling, embezzlement by public functionaries, and grave abuses in the exercise 
of their office, insults offered to superiors, and insubordination of military men. 

The Heraldo states, on the authority of a letter from London, that Don 
Enrique has written a letter to General Espartero, in which he expresses 
his regret at his name having been used to promote discord in Spain, and 
solemnly declares that the revolutionists must never hope for his support 
or codperation. 4 

The Fomento of Barcclona of the 20th reports, that an attempt in favour 


of Don Carlos had been made in the province of Berga, by the old Colonel 


marriage of the Duke de Montpensier have been countermanded; the as- | 


signed reason being the sufferings of a large portion of the country from 
the inundations. 


According to La Presse, the French Minister of Commerce had received | 
from the Prefects their several reports on the state of the crops. “ Those | 


reports,” it says, “mention that the wheat crop was in amount one-fifth 
inferior to that of ordinary years, but that the excellent quality of the 
grain reduced the deficit to one-tenth. France consumes 60,000,000 hec- 
tolitres of wheat annually; she consequently only requires 6,000,000 hec- 
tolitres to supply the deficiency, or a month's consumption.” 


Juan Caballeria, better known by the name of Ripoll; but that it was at 
once suppressed, the Colonel having been killed. : 

According to the Bayonne correspondent of the Times, the Carlists ap- 
peared to have abandoned all intention of raising the standard for the 
present in the Northern provinces of Spain. The officers of that party, 
prisoners in the citadel of Blaye, had published a declaration disclaiming 
all idea of the kind; but they added, that, as faithful subjects of ¢ harles 
the Sixth, they were “ now and ever ready to obey his Majesty's orders.” 

The Madrid correspondent of the Times mentions, that a Council of Mi- 
nisters had been in deliberation on the demand for assistance made by the 
Portuguese Government, and that an armed intervention had been decided 
on. The great difficulty, however, was a certain 20,000,000 of reals re- 
quired to put the necessary troops in motion. 

PortuGat.—There are advices from Lisbon to the 17th instant. The 
rumours respecting the arrest of the Duke of Terceira are entanars 
there appeared to be no doubt that Count das Antas, who was in comma 
of the troops at Oporto when the Duke arrived there, had declined to sur- 
render his command, and had instigated the popular movement by which 
| the Duke was imprisoned in the Castle of Foz. Communications anne 
Lisbon and Oporto had been prevented by the destruction of the telegraph. 

Juntas to resist the new Government have formed in Beira and Algarve; 
and the Royal troops have been effectually withstood by a body of seven 
hundred Miguelites at Bellas, about twelve miles from Lisbon. 
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The Government was vigorously preparing to strengthen itself. 
Queen had addressed a proclamation to the people, expressing her deter- 
mination to punish the insubordinate, and announcing that the King would 
head the troops that were to march against the revolted districts. 

The Diario contains seven Royal decrees, dismissing from their posts as 
many civil Governors appointed by the late Government. The Duke of 
Palmella had demanded passports for France. 

Germany.—Accounts from Frankfort state that the Diet had closed its 
session, and adjourned to the 14th of January, to examine anew the ques- 
tions of Schleswig-Holstcin and the expediency of granting liberty of the 
press, which were left undecided. 


| the Mexicans had concentrated their strength. 


If we are to believe a statement in the Universal German Gazette of the | 


22d instant, the Pope has given great offence to the Austrian Cabinet by 
the readiness with which he granted the dispensations for the Montpensier 
marriage. His Holiness, not having recognized the Government of Queen 
Isabel, might, they say, have withheld his assent, and thus defeated the in- 
trigue of the French and Spanish Courts; instead of which, he sent off the 
dispensations by return of post. 

Inp1a.—Two mails have been received from India. The first left Bom- 
bay on the 15th September. The political news is unimportant. Com- 
plete tranquillity existed throughout India. The Governor-General and 
Lord Gough were still at Simla, but were about to proceed on a tour of in- 
spection. Gholab Singh had been engaged in “regulating” his troops. 
The report of the murder of Lall Singh turns out to be unfounded: some, 
however, choose to consider the report as merely premature. 

In Scinde all was tranquil; the climate had become agreeable, and the 
troops were comparatively healthy. Sir Charles Napier was at Kurrachee; 
a station which is described by persons who left it in September as then far 





| favour of the Whigs. 


preferable to Bombay or Poonah. The report was circulated of Sir Charles | 


Napier’s becoming Commander-in-chief in India. 

A writer at Sirwar gives a more intelligible account of the disorders in 
Kurnaul, which were cursorily mentioned in former advices— 

“ A rebellion has broken out, not exactly in the Deecan, but not far from it— 
near Kurnaul, or rather to the Eastward of that place, in a wild country A 
Tehsildar, or Government revenue-oflicer of the Madras l’residency, had oppressed 
a Zemindar named Narsewha Reddie, who had formerly large possessions, which 
had been sequestrated and a payment in money substituted. The Reddie, on some 
extra provocation, took to the jungles, and at one time had eight thousand men 
with him. As this country borders on the Nizam’s, and the people are wild and 
lawless on that border beyond other parts, there is little doubt{that there will be 
many found to join the rebellion. As is generally the case in these small affairs, 
a few men only were sent out at first; and one or two small detachments have 
had literally to fight for their lives and retreat. The rebel had got into a strong 
country ; and his followers plundered where they could: there seems much con- 
fusion in a circle of eighty or ninety miles in consequence; and at last troops were 
ordered (which have marched) from Bellary, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Gooly, &c. I 
hope this little matter is not going to spread into a war, like that in the South 
Mahratta country; which, indeed, arose out of no more, and yet was so tedious. 
Where this Reddie is, is a strong, hilly, jungly country; and he may give much 


anc 
trouble yet. Had a whole regiment or a proper force been despatched at first, it 





might have been checked; as it is, five times the number of men and as much | 


more expense will have to be incurred. 

one with a party under a Lieutenant Watson, of forty or fifty men, seems to have 

been sharp enough, and reflects great credit on that officer; he expended nearly 

all his ammunition, charged through the enemy, and, getting a fresh supply, fol- 

— them up again; when they declined further fighting, and retreated into the 
Ss. 


A few lives have been lost in skirmishes: | 


The editor of the Moulmein Gazette having displeased the authorities by | 


the freedom of his strictures, had been fined, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment; and his printing-office was shut up. Captain Durand, the 
Commissioner of the Tenasserim provinces, to whom these harsh measures 


were attributed, had raised a nest of hornets around his ears; and the press | 


of India was loud in denouncing “ his arbitrary and tyrannous conduct.” 

The second mail left Bombay on the Ist instant, and reached London 
yesterday morning. It adds little to what is stated above; and what there 
is we take from the succinct summary in the Times. 

At Lahore everything remained quiet. The troops were healthy. 

An insurrection had broken out in Cashmere, fomented, it is reported, by the 
Lahore Durbar; and a force sent against the insurgents by Gholib Singh had 
been defeated with some loss. Several English officers who were visiting the 
country had been seized, and would be detained as hostages, though no fears 
were entertained for their safety. ; 

Cholera was still raging in Scinde; and provisions were so enormously scarce 
and dear that an absolute famine was nubeaiel. ; 

The mail was carried from Bombay by the steam-ship Atalanta, which sailed 
at six p.m. on the Ist instant, and reached Suez on the 19th, at ten a.m. 

The express through Egypt left Suez an hour and a half after the steamer’s 
arrival, reached Cairo at halt-past five o'clock in the evening, and Alexandria at 
five p.m. on the following day. Her Majesty's ship Ardent sailed for Trieste 


with a portion of the + atches at half-past twelve o'clock at night; and the | 


Ariel, belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, to which we are in- 


debted for this intelligence, started a quarter of an hour afterwards. The Ariel 


reached Marseilles at nine o'clock in the evening of the 26th. On this occasion, 
therefore, it would seem that the route by Marseilles has the advantage. 

Unirep States anp Mextco.—There has been more than one arrival 
from America this week. The Great Western brought advices from New 
York to the 8th instant; but by the Hibernia they are brought down to 
the 16th. 

The news from Mexico is highly important. The city of Monterey had 
capitulated to General-Taylor’s army, on the 24th September, after three 

ys of severe fighting. 

General Taylor arrived before the city on the 19th S sptember, with a force of 
about 6,000 men; and at once began an irregular firing upon the batteries. Two 
days were consumed in various preliminary movements, the invading army being 
ultimately divided into three portions; and a battery was formed. é . 

At eight o'clock on the morning of the 21st, the order was given for the battery 
to - upon the citadel and town, the troops at the same time advancing. It 
Would be impossible without devoting considerable space to make clear the details 
of the attack. The soldiers on both sides behaved with great gallantry; carrying 
on the fight in the streets of the city, which were strenuously defended by the 
Mexicans under General Ampudia. By the night of the 21st, however, the assail- 


ants had succeeded in turning and occupying a battery which had done great ex- | 


ecution, dislodging the artillery and infantry, «i establishing a position within 
the town. A shower of rain caused a suspensio : of hostilities before the actual 
Close of the day. 
Next morning, the Americans advanced in storming-parties, and successively 
captured more batteries and divers pieces of field-artillery; with which further 

pegress they remained content for the time. 
the morning of the 23d, it was found that the Mexicans had evacuated the 


The | forts and defences East of the city; but they still continued to contest 


of the town during the greater part of the 23d. The Americans had now gained 
the grand square; in which, with the neighbouring “ cathedral fort,” or citadel, 
Throughout the night, consider 
able execution was done with a mortar which had been brought to bear upon the 
circumscribed camp of the Mexicans in the grand square. 

Early on the morning of the 24th, General Taylor sent a flag of truce to 
Oneal Ampudia, offering terms for a capitulation. The whole day was spent 
in correspondence, and in ciscussion at a personal interview between the Generals ; 
but eventually, about five o'clock in the afternoon, the Mexican commander ac- 
cepted the terms. They included permission for the garrison to march out with a 
portion of their arms beyond a distant line of territory; and an armistice of eight 
weeks, subject to the decision of the national Cabinets. 

Intelligence of this success caused great satisfaction at Washington; but 
it is reported that the Government altogether disapproved of the very libe- 
ral terms allowed by General Taylor. The armistice was annulled, and 
despatches were instantly forwarded ordering him to advance upon Mexico. 

Instructions were also sent to General Wool to advance upon Chihuahua. 

The elections held in the several States of the Union had resulted in 


Financial affairs were not in a promising way. The Seerctary of the 
Treasury had made an unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a loan of four 
millions of dollars, in New York. The security he offered was United 
States Treasury notes, bearing interest at five per cent per annum, and due 
in one year. 

The price of flour had declined. The aggregate quantities of flour, 
wheat, corn, and barley, from the commencement of the navigation, were 
considered equal to 717,116 barrels of flour. 

Cotton also had declined in price since the early part of the month. 


{HNiscellaneous. 

Lord John Russell gave a Cabinet dinner on Tuesday, in Chesham Place. 
A Cabinet Council was held on Thursday, at the Foreign Office. These 
gatherings are watched with more than usual curiosity just now, on ac- 
count of the previous rumours as to the meeting of Parliament, the “ open- 
ing of the ports,” and so forth. 

Some of our contemporaries have stated that it is the intention of the 
Honourable George Byng to retire from the representation of Middlesex 
at the next election, and that his suecessor will be Lord Robert Grosvenor. 
We, however, have been informed that the probable successor to that 
honour will be the nephew of the present excellent and venerable Member, 
Mr. Byng.—Globe. 

We have pleasure in stating that Lord Jolin Russell has presented our 
townsman Mr. Barker, the son of the late “ Old Sailor,” with a landing- 
waitership in the port of London.—Darer Telegraph. 

Among the passengers arrived in England by the Great Western, is Mr. 
George Bancroft, the new Minister of the United States at the Court of St. 
James's. 

It is announced in the Copenhagen journals of the 19th instant, that the 
King of Denmark, in conformity with the joint prayer of the royal per- 
sonages concerned, has annulled the marriage contracted on the 10th of 
June 1841 between the Crown Prince Frederic Charles Christian and the 
Dutchess Caroline Charlotte Mary Anne of Mecklenburg Strelitz. The 
reason assigned is the ill health and shattered constitution of the latter; 
the object is, to give the Crown Prince a third chance of heirs to the Da- 
nish throne. 

i; The Archduke Palatine of Hungary, a most popular dignitary, has long 
been lying dangerously ill; and the latest accounts received from Pesth 
describe his recovery to be hopeless. 

The King of Prussia has conferred the cross of Red Eagle of the fourth 
class on M. Galle, the astronomer at the Observatory of Berlin, who was 
the first to perceive the new planet, the position of which was indicated by 
M. Leverrier. 





Subjoined are the two letters published by the Wurning Post, 
been addressed by two Lords of the Treasury to an Earl— 

5 * Grosvenor Square, Oct. 16. 

“ My dear **********—T decline to confirm the authority which, in answer to 
your letter received at ***********, I, with my father’s concurrence, gave for 
your affixing my name to the requisition to Sir Montague Cholmely. Finding 
your letter of the 10th here, [ just write to tell you how sound and just your view 
of the case appears to me to be. 

“ Lincolnshire is, [ know, full of Dissenters; and they would never be satisfied 
with one who has had so much to do with the Church of Rome as Heneage has, 
There is no news of any kind. Dissolution is thought so nearly impossible that 
no one regards the talk about it in some of the papers; and the meeting of Par- 
liament so improbable after the firm and bold step taken by Lord Besbrough, that 
people are just making their arrangements as if it were out of the question. 

“ There are more people in town than I should have believed at this time of 
the year. 

“ With kind remembrance to Lady **********, believe me, yours sincerely, 

sseeeeeee 
“ Treasury, Oct. 17. 

“ My dear **********—] am glad that your candidate's election has gone off 

unanimously. I am afraid Heneage will be disappointed; but he was so little 


as having 






| eager, and at the same time so resolved not to incur uncertain expenses, that I 
| had no hesitation in agreeing with him that he ought not to put himself in nomi- 


| nation without a clear assurance of a subscription. 


| riage is over. 
| use in crying out, although we have been cheated. 1 hear from good authority 


I think he expected Sir ML 
Cholmely would do the same. I write to Heneage by tonight's post, to calm any 
disappointment, should it exist. I have just sent to ********* Street to inquire 
whether you were in town; but the answer is ‘ No’; therefore, I conclude your 
Friday means next Friday. ° ~s ° 

“ There are little or no news stirring¢in town, now that the Montpensier mar- 
I hope the newspapers will let the subject drop; for there is no 


that the Queen is not so ill-looking, and that she has all natural indications of 
being capable of producing a little Prince of Asturias, while her so-called impo- 
tent husband has already a coaple of children. Thus Montpensier’s chance is 
not so good; and under no event is there any possibility of France and Spain 
being circled under one Bourbon. It is much more likely that fifty years hence 
there will be no Bourbon in either country. vill J hear from good authority, 
that both Louis Philippe and Guizot have behaved like a couple of knaves. Lord 
Dalhousie is likely to go to Bombay with the reversion of the Governor-General- 
ship. This is a large trout; but it will serve to draw the best man out of Peels 
camp. 

“ [ hope you are all well; and, with many remembrances, believe me ever, very 
sincerely yours, oF 94, 

“ T will look owt for you on Friday next.” 
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Mr. Poulett Scrope has kept up his epistolary fire upon the Premier in 
the columns of the daily papers. On Monday, in the Morning Chronicle, 
he returns to the charge. Cases of starvation in Ireland are multiplying, 
and an awful responsibility rests on the Government. Too great reliance 
must not be placed on the voluntary efforts of the landed proprietors: 
care must be taken by means of compulsory superintendence to see that | 
proper measures are adopted. On the subject of the “ soreness” imputed to 
him, Mr. Scrope says— 

“ When last year, for the fifth or sixth time, I brought the spat before the 
House of Commons of an improved poor-law for Ireland, I will not deny that it | 
was with pain that I found myself opposed by your Lordship. It was with equal 
pain and disappointment that I found the session allowed to close without your 
taking any step for realizing the measure of waste-land reclamation, which I had 
— as supplemental to a sound and effectual poor-law, and of which you 

expressed your approval, and an intention to take it up as a Government 
measure. That pain has undoubtedly been increased by recent circumstances. 
The state of Ireland, peculiar to this year, has made it a matter of tenfold deeper 
regret that those measures were not adopted six months since; which would, in 
my opinion, have made it comparatively easy to deal with the present difficulties, 
and obviated much of the danger, the sufferings, and the mischievous future re- 
sults of the existing state of things there. 

“ But if any feeling of a personal nature is mixed up with these regrets, it has | 
no reference to myself, but to the loss of character and reputation that will have | 
been incurred by the party which your Lordship heads, and of which I have | 
been hitherto proud to form a unit, should they prove unequal to the task of car- | 
rying Ireland through the difficulties of the present crisis, or of solving the | 
problem of her future regeneration, when this hard trial shall have passed over.” 

| 


On Tuesday, Mr. Scrope broke a lance with Mr. Senior, in the columns 
of the Zimes, in defence of his proposal to apply an etlicient poor-law as 
the proper remedy for Ireland’s troubles. Mr. Scrope assails the very 
foundations of Mr. Senior's statements in the recent number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

A correspondence has appeared in the Times, under the head of “a very 
pretty quarrel,” between General William Napier and Mr. John Sullivan. | 
The General took offence at the following passage in Mr. Sullivan’s speech 
at the last quarterly meeting at the India House— 

“ Yet the gallant historian of the Conquest of Scinde, in one of the most dis- 
pager books ever issued from the British press, had the temerity to assert that 

e evidence had been sifted and probed to the bottom.” 

In the first letter of the series General Napier desires to know whether 
Mr. Sullivan admits the correctness of the report of the offensive passage. 
That gentleman answers, that the report is perfectly correct; and that he 
considered himself warranted in using the word “ disgraceful ”; but he adds, 
in conclusion, “ If, in the judgment of impartial persons, the expression of 
my opinion was uncalled-for, | should be most happy to retract it.” In this 
instance, however, “a fair word” did not “turn away wrath,” for we find 
General Napier quite farious. He admits Mr. Sullivan's right to free 
speech in debate, and claims a reciprocal right to free comment on the 
published speech; which he embodies in these words—“ I have the honour 
to tell you, a speech may be disgraceful from its folly, its insolence, or its 
falsehood: yours is so from all three.” Mr. Sullivan's rejoinder expresses 
(in justice to himself) his regret that he had not conveyed his opinion of 
the Conquest of Scinde in other language, because he dislikes “strong ex- 
pressions.” “ The object of this note is not to notice the insulting terms in 
which you have addressed me, and which I can assure you cause me no 
disturbance, but to free myself from all suspicion of having intended to in- 
sult you when I expressed my opinion of your book.” 





An Admiralty order has been received at Sheerness for the following 
ships-of-war to be brought forward for commissioning with all possible ex- 
pedition—the Waterloo, 120 guns; the Howe, 120 guns; the Asia, 84 guns; 
the Ganges, 84 guns; and Monarch, 84 guns; the Hawke, 72 guns; Achilles, 
72 guns; Russell, 72 guns; and Hercules, 72 guns. The following frigates 
are also nearly completed—the Cornwall, 50 guns; Conquestador, 50 
guns; Worcester, 50 guns; and Chichester, 50 guns. Many merely want 
but a few stores to complete them, when they are to be immediately put 
into commission and sent upon foreign service. The artisans and mechan- 
ics have been compelled for some time past to stop in the usual hours al- 
lowed for their meals, and to work until quite dark, so as to complete the 
orders of the Admiralty for foreign equipment. 

The Enniskillen Reporter contains a pleasing account of a military cere- 
mony which took place recently—the presenting of a silver medal of merit, 
sent by the Commander-in-chief, to Colour-Sergeant David Brown, of the 
Ninety-second Highlanders. The medal was presented before the regiment | 
by Colonel M‘Donald; who complimented the recipient. Mr. Brown was | 
made sergeant cighteen, and colour-sergeant ten years ago; and during the | 
whole period his character has been irreproachable. 





According to the opinion expressed in the Mark Lane Express, founded | 
on a return of the relative quantities of wheat sold each week from July | 
to October in 1845 and 1846, there is much less home-grown wheat on | 
hand this year than last. Our dependence must, therefore, be upon foreign 
grain. Luckily, the prospects in this respect are more cheering than here- 
tofore. . 

The arrivals at Liverpool from America have begun to tell. Five ves- | 
sels are reported by the local correspondent of the Standard— 

“One of them, the Great Western, is a steamer, and therefore only capable of 
bringing comparatively small freight. Let us, however, look at what these tive ves- | 
sels have supplied. The quantity stands thus: 7,700 barrels of flour, 40,000 
bushels of wheat, 7,600 boxes of cheese, 1,400 barrels of beef and pork, 1,500 
barrels of apples, 1,420 barrels of lard, 3,200 kegs of lard, 200 barrels of biscuits, 
300 casks of butter. Of the above quantities, the ship Henry Clay brought nearly 
3,000 barrels of flour, 21,000 bushels of wheat, and 3,000 boxes of cheese, be- 
sides a great deal of miscellaneous merchandise. Taking the flour and wheat to- | 


gether of these several vessels, the one day's entry is equal to seventy-five thou- | 


sand bushels of wheat. This is only the commencement of American corn im- 
s.” 


In the Irish markets, the prices of grain, particularly oats, barley, and 
Indian corn, are advancing. 

Letters from Odessa, dated the 18th September, mention that the crops 
in Podolia and the Ukraine are the most abundant ever remembered. Bad 
roads, however, impede the conveyance of the grain to port. 

The last accounts from America have sensibly affected the corn mar- 


ket; the price of wheat at Mark Lane having fallen one shilling, and barley | 


two shillings the quarter. 

In France, the stock of grain is ascertained to be larger than people's 
Fears led them to believe: prices have in consequence receded. The arri- 
vals from abroad had also been considerable. 


The harvest in Holland has been productive: but as Holland never pro- 
duces enough for her own consmmption, she will still feel the European 
scarcity. 

Letters from the Feroe Islands state that all the crops have failed this 
year; and that the potatoes, which usually constitute the third of the food 
of the whole population, have all rotted in the ground, so that if the vessels 
sent from Denmark should unfortunately be delayed in their course, the 
inhabitants would be exposed to all the horrors of famine. 

The Vladika (Bishop-Governor) of the Montenegrins has caused to be 
sold at Trieste several precious articles, among others a very valuable dia- 


| mond cross, to purchase food for the inhabitants of his little country, who 


suffer much from want. 

It is said that 230,000 florins (about 25,8007.) have been offered to Prince 
Metternich for this year's produce of the vineyards of his estate of Johannis 
berg, but refused as inadequate. 

By the Pacific, which has arrived at Aberdeen from Davis's Straits, more 
favourable accounts have been received of the progress of the fishery in that 
quarter. The Pacific had seven fish; the Horn of Dundee eight fish; the 
Lady Jane of Newcastle six fish; and several others from four to five fish. 

An association of merchants and shipowners is forming in Liverpool 


| having for its object the reduction of the present exorbitant duties on tea, 


It is reported that an agreement has been concluded with the Di- 
rectors of the Western Steam Navigation Company to get off the Great 
Britain. The gentleman whose plans have been approved of is named 
Mackintosh, and is an American, born of Scotch parents. He has dis- 
tinguished himself by several ingenious inventions, and is the patentee 
of many of the applications of caoutchouc or Indian rubber. The parties 
will proceed on Monday for Dundrum Bay, to commence the preliminary 
operations, 





The Limerick Chronicle states that “an unauthorized issue of scrip of the 
Wexford, Waterford, and Valentia Railway Company, has been discovered, to the 
extent of 17,0002. for which sum no credit has been given to the Company. The 
Directors intend, it is said, to make up the deficiency ws themselves, and not 
to make the matter one of public inquiry. Captain Richardson, who recently 
figured so unpleasantly at the London Mansionhouse, was Deputy-Chairman of 
this Company.” 

A monster chimney has lately been erected for a chemical manufactory at Wi- 
gan: it is 420 feet high, and contains 3,000,000 bricks. 

The Trebizonde correspondent of the Times, writing on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, reports the advance of the Asiatic scourge so long expected— 
“ The cholera has passed the line of the Russian quarantine on the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, and is raging throughout all the Tartar villages of the districts 
of Salgau and of Leukeran. <A considerable number of Cossacks, forming the 
cordon on the Persian frontier, have likewise been attacked.” 

A most disastrous storm occurred on Thursday and Friday last week. It ra 
with fury on the South-western coasts, and occasioned a great destruction of life 
and property. At Fishguard there were many wrecks: in some cases the crews 
escaped or were rescued, in others they were less fortunate. The master and 
mate of the Martha of Yarmouth were drowned: all the crew of a schooner bound 
to Southampton, seven ‘in number, perished. The beach for miles was strewed 
with wreck. Many disasters occurred about Aberystwith. Two vessels went 
ashore at the mouth of the Dovey, it is feared with the loss of the crews. At 
Milford there were several wrecks. On the Cornwall coast the storm was very 
violent. ‘To the Westward of Padstow a brigantine bound for Constantinople went 
ashore: eight people lost. Wrecks and damage to vessels are reported in many 
other places on the West coast. 

Many disasters have occurred on the Irish coasts. The Clare Chronicle states 
that pieces of wreck, timber, and salted provisions, have been washed ashore be- 
tween Portrush and the mouth of the Bann: it is supposed that an American 
vessel has gone to pieces, with the loss of all the crew. At Limerick much in- 
jury was done. At Dingle Bay a brig stranded; three bodies have been washed 
ashore. 

Five vessels were lost at Boulogne during the hurricane. 

It was reported early in the week, that the Loch Ryan, belonging to the Nether- 
lands Steam Navigation Company, foundered in the great storm about three weeks 
since. She left Masslandsluys, on the North side of the river Maas, on the 7th 
instant; the weather being boisterous, the master put into Helveetsluys; on the 
9th he put to sea, under the belief that the storm bad subsided; but it was re- 
newed, and the vessel was supposed to have gone to pieces, nothing having been 
heard of her. When the Loch Ryan left Holland, she had about twenty people on 
board, with a hundred head of cattle. A number of dead cattle have been seen 
floating in the track she must have taken from Helveetsluys. 

All doubt as to the fate of the vessel was set at rest on Phursday morning, by 
the arrival of the master and three of the crew in the Antwerpen steamer. The 
Loch Ryan perished at sea; but all on board, except one seaman, were taken off 
the wreck, while ina sinking state, by a Norwegian brig, homeward bound. The 
master of the brig, fearing his provisions would run short, put the four persons 
who have come to London on board a Swedish ship with which he fell in, from 
yw they were landed at Flushing, and thence conveyed to London by the 

ntwerpen. 

A French vessel was wrecked, on Wednesday week, at the back of the East 
pier-head, Ramsgate; and three out of the crew of five were drowned. The bodies 
were interred in the burial-ground of the Catholic church of St. Augustine, whica 
is now erecting, according to the Roman Catholic ritual; the first instance of the 
kind at Ramsgate since the Reformation. 

Accounts from Munich report, that on the 16th, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, a dreadful hurricane burst over the fine village of Sclilehdorff, situate within 
three leagues of that city, and in less than two hours utterly destroyed it. “ The 
roofs of the houses were carried off, the church and the houses razed to their 
foundations. A panic seized the inhabitants, who sought refuge in the cellars; 
when suddenly a fire broke out in every part of the village, and in a short time 
there was not a single house or even a cottage that was not consumed.” The 
flames from the buildings spread to the surrounding forest, which was still burn- 

| ing on the 20th instant. : 
Some time ago, the foreman of Madame Hamhenerne’s factory, at Calais, having 
received a hurt in the arm, and hearing that the tongue of a dog was an excellent 
remedy, got his little spaniel to lick it for several days. The animal at last be- 
coming ill, it was thought prudent to destroy it. But the evil was already done ; 
and the sore soon became much worse; symptoms of hydrophobia declared them- 
selves, and a few days ago the man died in dreadful convulsions.—French Paper. 
| A death from the same dreadful disease has occurred at Marseilles. A young 
| man was bitten by a dog; four days after, the malady appeared; and the man 
| died in a few hours, after terrible sufferings. 
= correspondent at Lyme Regis, Mr. George Waring, points outan old record which 
| shows that gun-cotton is not altogether a new invention. “ None of those chemists 
| who profess to be discoverers of the gun-cotton have acted ingenuously if they have 
| stated that the method of preparing it has originated entirely with them. When 
I found in the method given in your paper that nitric acid was the agent employed, 
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1 remembered having read of a similar process and result; and, referring to a che- 

mical memoranda-book, I found the foliowing entry made six or seven years ago. 
“ ‘Artificial Bitter (prepared by digesting indigo, silk, &c., in nitric acid), is tallizable, 

burns like gunpowder, and detonates when struck with a hammer.—Vrande, p. 925.’ ” 








In a shooting-party on the Blenheim domain, the Dutchess of Marlborough this | 


week brought down eight head of game with her own gun. 

The Abeille Cauchoise relates that a huissier of the district of Caux had to 
arrest a debtor. He perceived him standing at his shop-door; but in order to | 
enter the dwelling and seize him there, he required the presence of a Juge de | 
Paix. If he went for that functionary, the debtor might hear of the matter in 
the mean time, and escape. The huissier, in consequence}went boldly to the win- 
dow, and snatching up a bowl of golden fish, made off. The debtor, not sus- 


pecting anything, ran after him, and soon overtook him. Then the position of | 


the two men was reversed; as the huissier being at full liberty to act in the 
public street, turned on his pursuer, and to his great astonishment arrested him. 

The Mexican aloe, which recently flowered at the Culosseuin, has now growing 
upon it thousands of young plants, each flower having produced a plant. In this 
particular it is said to differ from every species of aloe before known in England. 

A cabbage, of the drum-head species, weighing upwards of thirty pounds, has 
been left at our office. It is a fuir specimen taken from a field of tive acres, the 
property of John Wolsey, Esq., Milesdown, Castle Bellingham. We understand 
that this benevolent gentleman has ordered his steward to distribute the greater 

rtion of this extraordinary crop among the poor in his neighbourhood.—Bel/ust 

Vorthern Whig. 

The China Mail of the 27th August gives the following “ Celestial” Court 
news. “ Taikwang {the Emperor] i 
various characters used in writing the names of princes of the Imperial Family 
may be abbreviated, so us to have a short form for common occasions. This appa- 
rently trivial matter becomes important when it is considered that any writer who 
does not conform to the prescribed order commits a serious crime, and is 
liable to heavy punishment.” 


Mr. Jay, the great Dissenting preacher of Bath, at the age of seventy-seten, 
has just led to the hymeneal altar a lady with a fortune of 30,0001—Banbury 
Guardian. 

Mr. John Scott, the father of William and John Scott, the celebrated trainers 
and jockies, died at Brighton on Thursday last, at the advanced age of ninety-six. 
Mr. Scott was formerly a jockey himself.—Brighton Gazette. 

Thomas Adamson, “the patriarch of Pittenweem,” recently died in his native 
place, upwards of a hundred years of age. He retained his senses almost to his 

t hour. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 


Numberof Antamn Annual 














deaths. average. average 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 182... 9 206 o- Iss 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseasesof uncertain or variable seat 92 3... Wh ... 104 
of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... 125 .. 151 157 

Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiratio' 251 ese 313 294 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. ...............0005 35 29 7 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and oth A: cm 70 72 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c......... ° ‘ once 5 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, ae OP ‘cate il 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the bones, Join . MS - is 6 oe 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ... 2.6.6 cece cee e nee S eo mw 2 
DT Sicbiseta Gabdaneattbeeay pense esos tee hseneeoes esos,” Oe “ica 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ..............4++ + - errs ST spe 26 
Total (including unspecified causes)............. -++ 682 ... 31,000 ... 968 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 66.4° in the sun to 37.4° in | 


the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 1.1°. The direction of the wind for the week was South-west. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Accc unt, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week |: ding 
on Saturday the 24th day of Oct. is46. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Motes issued ....cceececeeeees £28,437,245 Government Debt ...... .... £11,(15,100 
Other Securities ° ee 2.951.999 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion ........6.++ «+ 2,568,555 





£28,437 ,245 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
+++ee £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 










oe wee seves - $435,617 | cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£12,8°8 119 
Public Deposits* - 4,870,7 } Other Securities ... ......... 12,219,710 
Other Deposits .... ~ 8,755,461 Notes ...... © seeereecceccoe 
Seven Day and other 1. - 1,026,996 Gold and SilverCoin ......... 
£32,641 8456 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissionersof National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 


EAST INDLA SHIPPING. 
The Frederick the Sixth, Leish, from London to Singapore, which got on shore pear | 





Bintang Island, 4th Aug. has been abandoned ; crew saved, and arrived at Singapore. 
The Duke of Lancaster, ulley, from Liverpool to Shanghae, was totally lost near 
Maimoa, 2ist July ; crew, &c. saved. | 

Arkivep—At Gravesend, 25th Oct. Queen, Hutton, from China ; 27th, General | 
Hewett, Hart, from Sydney ; and 29th, Symmetry, Butler, from China. In the 
Downs, Elizabeth Moore, Hughes, from Madras ; and Sarah Charlotte, Dunnett, from 
the Cape. At Liverpool, 23th, Ennerdale, Boadie, from Caleutta. At Mauritius, 3d 
Aug. Japan, Tuite, trom London ; and Isabella Blyth, Paddle, from ditto. At Bom- | 
bay, previous to the Ist Oct. Anne Armstrong, Bradley ; Hindostan, Lamb ; Culdee, | 
Campbell ; and Lysander, ——, from London ; Saghalien, Jones; .Elizabeth Jane, 
Gray ; R. Cobden, Leadbitter ; Inglewood, ——; and Elizabeth Archer, ——, from | 
Liverpool; Ann Martin, Martin; and Nepaul, Ewing, from the Clyde ; Claudia, —— ; | 
from Newcastle; an! Charlotte, Hawkins, from Hull. At Colombo, 3ist Aug., | 
Sovereign, Stewart, from the Clyde; and 8th Sept. G. Monro, Digby, from London. At | 
Madras, 23th Aug. Helvellyn, Oliver, from Liverpool ; 7th Sept. Wellesley, Toller, from 
London ; 8th, Minerva, Geere, from ditto; and 19th, John Line, Arnold, from ditto. At | 
Calcutta, previous to 12th Sept. Success, Adam; Samarang, Buckle; Amity, Hodges ; 
British Sovereign, Cowe ; Salsette, Hough ; R. Small, Scott ; and Cressy, from London ; 
Biand, Hosking ; Laidman, Walker; Barhampore, Smith; Esther, ; Gemini, —; 
and Hindoo, ——, trom Liverpool; Loch Lomond, Rankin; Flora M‘Donald, Prand; 
and Deogaum, ——, from the Clyde ; Poictiers, Denny ; Dutchess of Northumberland, 
Withers ; Edmundsbury, Stuart; Lahore, Burt; Aurora, Ryan; and Aboukir, —— ; 
from Cork. At Maulmain, 19th August, Robert Sayer, from Newport; and | 
2ist, Mary Ann, M*‘Neill, from the Clyde. At Singapore, 20th August, Har- | 
mony, Eldert, from England; and 3ist, Chieftain, Robertson, from the Clyde. | 
At Hong-kong, previous to 26th Aug. Dowthorp, Marwood; Vellore, Ball ; Antilla, Bar- 
rett; Maria, Sproule ; Helen Stewart, Whittingham ; John Dugdale, Killick; Lither- | 
land, Howard ; Patna, Ponsonby ; Josephine, Smith ; Albert Edward, Downwords ; and | 
Magpie, Jones, all from Liverpool. At Shanghae, 9th July, Corinthian, M‘Phinn, from 
ditto. At Sydney, previous to Ist July, Rifleman, Hammack: Caledonia, Liddell ; | 
Anna Maria, Taylor; Ganges, M‘Donald; Agincourt, Neatby; and Abel Gower, ’ 

Londoa; Berenice, Bawden; Grace, Baillie; and Coaxer, ——, from Liverpool. | 
At Port Phillip, 6th June, Foam, Kerr,’ from Liverpool; and 13th, Eleanor Lancaster, 
Lodge, from London. At Hobart Town, 5th, Emma, Eugenia, from ditto. At Laun- 
ceston, 7th, Fanny, Andrews, from ditto. 

SalLep—From Gravesend, 23d Oct. Glen Huntly, Barr, for Bombay ; 24th, Laurence, 
Salmon, for Madras ; 27th, Duke of Roxburgh, Collard, for Port Phillip ; and Mary Hay, 
Volum, for Hobart Town, 

SaTuRDAY Morninc—Axgivep—At Bombay, 24th Sept. Victory, Potter, from 
Greenock. At Madras, 18th, Ino, Warwick, from Liverpool. At Calcutta, 8th, 
ee from Cork. 

ie ly East, Goldsmith, sailed from Singapore, . 
dues net clase boos anette Singapore, 19th Feb., bound to Liverpool, and 


| 
} 











has shown great anxiety in determing how | 


SATURDAY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


There is to be no autumnal session of Parliament, vo “opening of the 
ports.” The conclusion to which we had come from observing the indi- 
cations of the day may be said to have received official enunciation. Last 
night’s Gazette notities the further prorogation of Parliament from the 4th 
November to the 12th January, without any intimation that it is “then to 
meet for the despatch of business.” But the decision of the Cabinet on 
the present juncture is understood to be more comprehensive: speaking as 
if from authority, the Times, says, “ Parliament is not to meet until late in 
January. The ports are not to be cpened.” 


Lord John Russell has addressed, and the Dublin Evening Post 
| publishes, a letter to the Duke of Leinster on the present state 
of Ireland. It is brief and sensible, and what Mr. O'Connell would 
| call “ a heartless lecture.” Touching “ reproductive labour,” Lord John 
avows that Government expected to see the landed proprietors begin 
improvements on their own account, and in that case only surplus labour 
| would have been employed on public works; and he Jaments the “ wrong 
direction ” which has been given to the Labour-rate Act. Ile exposes the 
absurd tasks demanded from Government, such as maintaining an unusual 
| rate of wages and keeping down food to the usual prices. What Govern- 
| ment cannot do, individuals and societies might: they may buy food and 
sell it at a moderate rate. Lord John ineulecates diligence and hearty 
codperation amongst all classes, especially in considering what kind of 
agricultural products can in future be substituted for the precarious potato 
crop. 
| The Lord-Lientenant postponed his reception of the Fermoy deputation 
| until Friday afternoon. 
Government have hazarded a stroke of mercy at the first trials for par- 
ticipation in the food riots. The rioters at Dungarvan, fifty-one in num- 
ber, were brought to trial at the Quarter-Sessions, on Tuesday. Mr. 
Hatchell stated the case against the prisoners very leniently; they pleaded 
guilty; the ringleader, Patrick Power, was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and the other fifty were discharged without sentence on 
finding sureties to keep the peace. 
| In the disturbed parts of Ireland pacification does not make way. Great 
| alarm is felt in Tipperary at the hostile attitude assumed by the pea- 

santry: all have fire-arms, which they ostentatiously parade. The “ Anti- 
| Russell mania,” as the Zimes calls the foolish ery for Lord John’s resignation, 
| is spreading. 





The Morning Chronicle announces that “ Colonel Wylde is about to 
proceed to Portugal, for the purpose of furnishing to the Government in- 
formation upon the state of the disturbed districts in that country. Some 
addition, we believe, will be made to the British fleet in the Tagus.” 

The Jcurnal des Débats and the Epoque, apparently under official dicta- 
tion, discuss the aflairs of Portugal in a manner that contradicts all idea of 
French intervention; and it would follow that Spain will be unable to 
meddle. 

An address issued by the counter-insurgents at Oporto speaks of the 
| Queen Donna Maria de Gloria as coerced by “the foreigners at the 
Palace”: the Popular party therefore has not fulfilled the fear that it 
would seek to dethrone the Queen for her share in the late coup d'état. 

The Duke and Dutchess de Montpensier arrived at Bayonne on Monday. 
Having received the customary addresses, they went to the theatre in the 
evening, aud were heartily weleomed. The Dutchess looked pale, but her 
eyes were bright as the diamonds that covered her dress. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. Henry Wise, the agent in London for Mr. Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, 
has addressed a letter to the East India and China Association, furnishing 
satisfactory intelligence from Borneo. Since Admiral Cochrane's naval de- 
monstration, the Sultan had addressed a yery penitential letter to Queen 





| Victoria, craving pardon and oblivion of the past, and giving many as- 


surances of future good behaviour; and the Sultan had ratified all his for- 


} mer engagements: so that there remairs no obstacle to the formation of a 
32,681,815 | British settlement on the island of Labuan. The survivors of the Rajah 


Muda Hassim’s family were located at Sarawak, under Mr. Brooke's pro- 
tection. 





In an inordinately long letter to his constituents, Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
defends his “ character and position” as a public man “assailed by Cainish 
passions,” and certain “men of the press.” Ie labours through endless 
paragraphs to prove that he is not a “ political automaton”; and then car- 
ries the war into the enemy's camp, by proclaiming the cause of Earl Fitz- 
hardinge’s opposition — 

“Tat once tell you, it arises in the hatred and fear of a revengeful woman, who 
rules and enslaves the owner of the Castle. That woman is well known to you in 
reputation, by the letters of her husband and a sort of pamphlet which appeared 
some time since in the Cheltenham papers, as well as through the more recent 
trial at Gloucester. This woman, from my knowledge of some of the past actions 
of her life, as well as from the firm remonstrances my duty as a brother im- 
periously called on me to suggest in regard to her introduction to family mansions, 
till cleared for her reception, personally hates me, and fears my being by the side 
of her victim, even in matters of cecasional business; lest at the eleventh hour I 
should step in with a counsel, which never comes too late. It is that fear which 
makes her desirous of severing me from the county and from you, and by that act 
from him and from his castle.” [The trial was one for libel, in which a Mrs. 
Barker was plaintiff; the libel imputing to her great intimacy with Lord Fitz- 
hardinge. ] 

Mr. Berkeley winds up by declaring that—“ Crushed as my fortune has 
been by the emancipation of the slaves, (I don't regret the support I gave 
the measure,) and persecuted and oppressed in my private finances as I have 
been and am by the refusal of Lord Fitzhardinge to keep his compact with 
me in regard to public expenses "—he is, and will remain, Representative of 
West Gloucestershire “until displaced from a post of honourable ambition.’ 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The English Stock had been heavy during the whole week; and the intelli- 
gence from Portugal received yesterday morning via France produced a great 
effect, in consequence of the f remanane tendency previously existing. In the 
course of the day, some very large speculative sales were made; and the price of 
Consols fell from 95 to 944, closing at the lowest quotation. A decline to 944 
was occasioned today by a sale for money by the Bank Broker; but in the course 
of the afternoon prices rallied, and the closing quotations mark an improvement 
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of nearly } 
applicati ne y 
ili assistance; and the activity manifested in the Dockyard at Sheerness has 
been held to indicate the despatch of a large fleet to the coast of Portugal; but 
another rumour destines the armament for California. These rumours show the 


feverish state of the public mind in the City; where there is certainly more alarm | 


existing than has been apparent since the Syrian warfare in 1840. Money is 
abundant, and the rate of discount continues the same. The premium of Exche- 
quer Bills has declined, and is today as low as 8s., but closes at 10s. to 12s. pre- 


mum. 

In the Foreign Market, almost every description of Foreign Stock is lower; but 
the most remarkable decline has occurred in the Peninsular Bonds. Portuguese 
Four per Cents have been about 3 per cent below our last prices, and Spanish 
Stock about 1 percent. As might have been expected, the intelligence of yester- 
day caused considerable alarm among the holders of Portuguese Stock, and the 

ice speedily fell to 38. A trifling improvement has since occurred, and the 
Sictantions today have ranged from 39 to 40. Spanish Stock continues de- 
pressed, without any appearance of improvement. — : 

Till yesterday, the tailway Share Market was firmer; and both the old lines 
and some of the more favourite new undertakings were advancing. With the 
change in the English Stock Market came a corresponding one in the Railway 
Shares; and though no great decline in price occurred, the tendency to invest- 
ment was checked. The operations today have not been extensive, partly from 
this circumstance, and partly from the attention of the brokers and jobbers being 
occupied in the arrangement of their accounts for settling-day. 


The Foreign Shares are quite neglected, and, excepting the Dutch Rhenish, | 


the transactions in them are unimportant. Some large business has occurred in 
East Indian Shares; without, however, causing any improvement. 
stated that the East India Company have agreed to guarantee an interest of 4 
per cent upon the capital employed; but as this is only conceded upon terms that 


culation in these Shares at present. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 


The upward tendency of the English Funds noticed as having commenced yes- 
terday afternoon, continues this morning; and Consols for mom | and Account are 
at § per cent advance upon the closing price of yesterday. The Foreign Funds are 
generally rather firmer; both varieties of Spanish Stock are at an advance of 

per cent. The Railway business has as yet been confined to the following 

ains: prices are in most instances well supported. Considerable fluctuation 
has occurred in the Birmingham and Oxford Junction; some impediment being 
reported to have arisen to the arrangement for leasing the line by the North- 
western Company: the price has been 1/. below yesterday's quotations; but 
some considerable buyers have since made their appearance, and the shares have 
rallied about 10s. Aberdeen, 16 4 17; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 23 {; 
Birmingham, and Oxford Junction, 6 3 § 4 7; Eastern Counties, 224; Ditto, York 
Extension, 34; East Lincolnshire, New, 84; Great North of England, 2344; Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, New, 104; London and North-western, Fitths, 164; Midland, 
133; Newcastle and Berwick, 323 ex div.; North British, 354; Ditto, Quarter- 
shares, 34; Ditto, Extension, 13.2 





3 per Cent Consols ......++ 943 2 Danish 3 per Cents 
Dittofor Account... ++ 9423 4 Dutch 2} per Cents 51} 23 
3 per Cent Reduced........ 933 4 Ditto 4 per Cents........- = 2 
3} per Cents .......esee0 953 4 Mexican 5 per Cents...1846 21} 2} 
Long Annuities .........+- aed New Grenada ...-.+-++0++ 203 13 
Stock... .ceeceeceeees a Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 184] 58 40 
Exchequer Bills ....- prem. 10 12 | Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 39 41 
India Stock.......+-+se00+ am | Russian 5 per Cents ......- 110 112 
Brazilian 5 per Centsexdiv. 85 7 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 263 j 
Belgian 4} per Cents......- 97 8 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 362 E74 
Chilian 6 per Cents «....+- 9 8 Venezuela -....+..+. coccsee 09 
Columbian ex Venezuela... 15 16 





THE THEATRES. 

WHENEVER a comedy of the period ranging from the Restoration to the 
decease of Queen Anne is revived, it affords a fruitful theme for discussion. 
The very substratum of those plays is so decidedly immoral, that a party 
is sure to be found which will lament their transfer from the book-shelf to 
the [stage; while their abundant wit and worldly-wise reflection have a 
charm for a certain class of persons, that more than compensates for every 
other defect. 

Properly to appretiate that school of drama, the magnates of which are 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, requires a particular sort 
of education. The coarse pleasantries in which these authors deal may, it 
is true, elicit laughter from the most untutored audience; but it is a laugh- 
ter that rather proceeds from a satisfaction at the gross than from a recog- 
nition of talent. Congreve'’s Love for Love, probably the most masterly 
specimen of continuous wit that was ever produced in any age or any 
country—a wit of which a Frenchman, notwithstanding his boasted esprit, 
never had a notiou—must have a very special audience to be relished 
thoroughly. In fact, these plays, which held the stage when the theatre 
was ruled by the smart fellows of the court and the coffeehouse, do not 
present to the modern mixed public an aliment that can be thoroughly 
digested without some preparation. The natural man in the present day, 


though he may be guilty of delinquencies, is not without a moral sense; | the V 
and it is requiring from him a great deal when we ask him to allow us an | ceive a mutual attachment, and the two rattlebrains do the same. 


atmosphere of thorough profligacy, and be contented with the sport of mere 
talent. The coarse melodramas of the Victoria and Surrey, which are 
popular in the lowest sense of the word, all address themselves more or less 
to a strong’moral feeling. A labouring man who will not compromise his 


It has been | : . : ~~ 
, and his contemporaries amuse with happy repartees, and furnish a stock 


per cent from the lowest price of the day. It is rnmoured that an | number of unfeeling individuals, the sharpest of whom gains theday. The 


on has been made to our Government by the Portuguese Ambassador for | 


eldest son of a rich family makes no scruple of his wish to see his father 
under-ground, certain that the same amount of kindly feeling will be dis 
played towards himself by his younger brother. If any of the party has 
a handsome wife, she is considered a sort of fera nature, in the pursuit of 
whom all his acquaintances may exercise their talents and exhibit their 
personal attractions. In a word, everybody means to do precisely as he 
likes; and if his humour jostles against that of his neighbour, so much the 
worse for the latter. When a moral character does find himself in the 
midst of this goodly company, he is really a miserable fellow. The mo- 
rality which showed itself in the writings of the elder dramatists was, as 
we have said, the noble spontaneous assertion of a standard higher than 
the prevailing fashion; but the morality uttered by one of Vanbrugh’s cha- 
racters is a dull soulless affair, executed without the slightest enthusiasm, 
and with labour, as if the author were obliged to write something “ good” 
now and then, as a penance for the sins of the other part of the pro- 
duction. 

This reign of mere intellect, while it had this disadvantage in shutting 
out the moral sense, was not without its advantage in the cultivation of 
brilliant dialogue. When no one could trust to his virtue, but every one 
relied upon his cleverness, a world of witty fellows was sure to be generated. 
The characters had to show their knowledge of the world, and to give 
smart “hits” at each other; their talent was their very life and soul. 
Hence the great delight which their plays give to men of the world who 
are tolerably well read, and of no very scrupulous morality. Congreve 


| of selfish aphorisms that afford the same malicious pleasure as the first pe- 


| 


| which contrarieties are led to the hymeneal altar. 


honesty, or a female domestic who retains her virtue under the strongest | 
temptations that wealth and power can offer, is sure to meet with ap- | 


plause from an unsophisticated audience. Hence, the sentimental dramas 


of the beginning of the present century always retain a position in the re- | 1 
| ing the false position to its height. 


pertoire of a country theatre, while the great names of Congreve and Far- 
quhar remain utterly unknown. 

With the Elizabethan drama it is another matter. 
indecencies or immoral the intrigues in some of the lower works of the 
early English school, it is rarely indeed that the moral sense does not show 
itself in the course of the five acts. An admiration of the high, the 


However glaring the | 


chivalrous, the chaste, bursts forth, as it were, from amid a mass of profli- | 
grey and shows that the dramatist has a grand ethical standard, though he | 
oes 


not always remain true to it. There could scarcely be a play more 


gross or indecorous than Fletcher's Elder Brother; but the character of | 


Charles steps forth in all the nobility of virtue and of learning, evidently 
to be admired by his audience. 

In the plays of the Congreve and Vanbrugh period, worldly wisdom is 
everything, morality is nothing. A certain number of people want to in- 
dulge their own selfish propensities; and any human being who stands in 
the way is to be pushed out of it, by any means whatsoever. The cha- 
racters do not differ from each other by being more or less good, but by 
being more or less clever; and the whole affair is a trial of skill between a 


will soon render a call of 5/. a share necessary, there is little disposition for spe- | rusal of Rochefoucauldt. 


The Relapse of Sir John Vanbrugh is by no means one of the best plays 
of its class, or of its author. It has not the continued vivacity of The City 
Wives’ Confederacy, nor the masterly delineation of character which dis- 
tinguishes The Provoked Wife; while it is at heart as immoral as the former 
of those productions. But its recent representation on the Olympic stage 
shows it to be a very good acting play: the dialogue improves when 
pointedly delivered; and the scenes which occur at the residence of Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy abound in strong palpable situations. It was originally 
written as a continuation to Cibber’s Love's Last Shift; the vicious hus- 
band, Loveless, who was reformed in that piece, being made to “ relapse ” 
in the sequel. When first produced, the audience were amused to find 
their old acquaintance in new situations; but the piece is quite intelligible 
without its predecessor, and the audience may laugh at the fopperies of 
Lord Foppington, wonder at the precocities of Miss Hoyden, and applaud 
the good things of Berinthia, without knowing the peer in his former con- 
dition of Sir Novelty Fashion, or being aware of the early delinquencies of 
Loveless. The comedy is excellently acted by the very able company now 
assembled at the Olympic Theatre; with almost the sole exception of Mr. 
Bolton, the lessee, whose acting is nearly as bad as his burlesque writing. 
As amanager, he is a model of a man; having got up the piece and dressed 
out his ladies and gentlemen with a costliness that reminds one of the 
Vestris days of the Olympic. 

The “ reception,” on the first night of this revival, showed love of mirth 
triumphant over moral fastidiousness; for the audience were amused in the 
highest degree. By the way, the manager has shown his tact in reviving 
the old practice of closing the comedy with a dance by all the characters. 
Madame Vestris resuscitated the custom when Covent Garden was under 
her management; and we never saw a dance of the sort go off without the 
noisiest testimonies of gratification. With regard to the delight at the 
piece itself, it must be remarked that Vanbrugh is much more palpable 
and less subtile than Congreve. There is “fun” for those who cannot 
appretiate wit. 





With the impression of Vanbrugh’s play still fresh on the mind, it was 
curious to observe the first performance of a new five-act comedy, which 
was produced on Thursdey at the Haymarket, and owed its success to an 
entirely different principle. In the Congreve days, wit and shrewdness 
asserted their position with a total absence of feeling; in Look before you 
Leap, (the new comedy,) it was the evident kindliness and hilarity of the 
author which gained esteem, without the slightest pretence to brilliancy. 
One rarely sees a piece from which so few single lines could be quoted; 
and yet the flow of the dialogue is exceedingly pleasant, owing to its freedom 
from all restraint, and its appearance of being perfectly natural. 

If we consider the foundation of this new comedy, there is really not much 
in it. A very goodhumoured old gentleman, acted by Farren, loves con- 
tradiction——a peculiarity which dramatists have been fond of setting 
forth; and has a notion that opposite tempers are best suited for matrimony. 
His two French wards, and two Oxford students whom he brings to see 
them, are of quite the contrary opinion; for the two reserved persons = 

In the 
end, the old gentleman's view turns out to be the correct one; for the simi- 
lar temperaments grow weary of each other, and a transfer is made by 
The position of these 
characters does not give rise to much action; a growing tendency to yawn 
being the indication of the increasing indifference of the lovers, and this 
being continued somewhat to tediousness. The catastrophe is brought about 
by the lovers challenging each other on account of the disrespectful way in 
which each speaks of his own mistress,—rather an ingenious manner of bring- 
To give an additional impulse to this 
part of the story, a mysterious old lady is introduced: she contrives to en- 
tangle the vain old gentleman in an embarrassing matrimonial engagement, 
and then relieves him from it by confessing that she is his sister. This 
same old lady is somewhat extra to the plot; nor is it easy to see for what 
purpose she is introduced, excepting to show that the old gentleman, so true 
in his theory, is apt to stumble in practice. But still, Miss Brown (her 
name) is a pleasant old soul; utters many goodnatured remarks, that elicit 
a cheer from her hearers; and being acted by Mrs. Glover, whose hearty 
unconstrained kindliness forms a good accompaniment to the more placid 
benevolence of Farren, she is doubly welcome. 

The under-plot is just such an episode as may be found in the Holeroft 
school of dramas. A young man entitled to a fortune is kept ia ignorance 
of this fact by a designing hypocrite, who allows him a scznty pittance, 
and tries to force him into a marriage with his daughter. ‘The love of this 
girl for a lawyer's clerk, and the exertions of that clerk, cause the scheme 
to prove abortive. The girl, who is a frank open-hearted little damsel, and 
her lover, who is a scamp with a “good heart,” are just the persons who 
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would have been pets with dramatists of the beginning of the present cen- | 
tury. By the way, the continued influence of those dramatists on the | 
stage is most remarkable. All modern writers of comedy assume it as a | 
fixed principle that a dash of sentiment must be added to the humour; 
and we believe that a modern audience would consider a comedy without 
this ingredient no more than a five-act farce. Congreve and Farquhar 
knew nothing of this regulation. The way in which the dialogue of the 
under-plot is written is equally coramendable with the rest, and some 
rather poignant satire on the position of literature in this country is put 
into the mouth of the lawyer's clerk. The young gentleman, whom the 
old miser tries to dupe, and a sentimental younz lady to whom he is at- 
tached, talk in a very nice style, avoiding that great danger of the senti- 
mental—the maudlin. Mr. Howe, who is the serious hero of the under- 
plot, has learned of late to act with much feeling and judgment; the 
cold hypocrite, as played by Mr. Rogers, is a well-finished picture; Miss 
Julia Bennett has, in the daughter, a new opportunity for showing her viva- 
city; and Mr. Webster is amusing as the lawyer's clerk. 

Mr. Lovell, the author of the new piece, has every reason to be satisfied 
with its success. He has produced a work neither very deep nor very 
brilliant; and the subjects are hardly adequate to the extent of the five 
acts, which last peculiarity causes a decline in the interest when the drama 
is rather more than half over: but, generally speaking, it is a well-written, 
creditable work, and perhaps better adapted to please a mixed audience 
than some productions of higher pretension. 


The Princess's opened for the season on Wednesday. The company now 
assembled is stronger in the department of opera than it ever was before; 
and care has been taken to place the accessories of the orchestra and chorus 
on a creditable footing. 

Mr. Edward Loder’s new opera, The Night-Dancers, which has been 
talked of for a considerable time in the musical world, was chosen as the 
opening piece. Mr. Loder is a composer of considerable reputation. He | 
was first known to the public by his Vouwrjahad; which Mr. Arnold brought 
out when the English Operahouse rose from its ashes in 1834. Nourjahad, | 
John Barnett’s Mountain Sylph, and the late lamented John Thomson's 
Hermann, were the first three operas produced at that theatre; and their 
great excellence gave hopes of progress in our native school of dramatic 
music which have not been realized. Since that time, though Mr. | 
Loder has sustained his character by many excellent chamber composi- | 
tions, he has not attempted anything of consequence for the stage; _pre- 
vented, probably, by the inundation of foreign productions, and of others 
which are English only in name. The great success, however, of a work | 
which may be called a genuine English opera, is once more a good omen 
for the future. 

The drama of The Night-Dancers, written by Mr. Soane, is founded on 
the well-known and favourite ballet Gisel/e, in which Carlotta Grisi ex- 
cited such an interest, first at Paris and afterwards on our Italian stage. 
The subject has been introduced, in different shapes, at several London 
theatres, and is familiar to most playgoers: it is only necessary, therefore, 
to notice the manner in which it has been treated by Mr. Soane. The 
ballet is a piece of actual and substantial diablerie; the incidents which 
pass before the eyes of the spectator being supposed to be real. Mr. Soane, 
wishing to avoid supernatural machinery and an unhappy ending, has re- | 
duced the whole to an unsubstantial pageant flitting through the excited | 
fancy of a sleeping girl, who, like Victorine in the once-popular melodrama, 
dreams the whole tissue of horrors which form the piece. Giselle, on the | 
eve of her wedding with a young forester, dreams that she is betrayed by | 
her lover, and, dying of grief, joins the phantom band of the Wilis; within 
whose enchanted circle her lover is drawn, and about to perish, when she | 
wakes, roused by the joyful voices of her lover and friends, come to salute 
her on her bridal morn. This change we think both gratuitous and in- 
jurious. There was no occasion to avoid the supernatural, for the wildest 
regions of fancy are within the domain of opera; and the beautiful and 
really affecting catastrophe of the ballet—the phantom form of the maiden 
fading into air, as she casts a last look of sorrow and pity on her despair- 
ing lover—a catastrophe, too, so finely fitted for musical effect—is ill ex- 
changed for the commonplace rejoicing of a nuptial festivity. Be this as 
it may, the dramatist has treated the subject with taste and elegance; and | 
the libretto is possessed of singular and almost unique merit. 

The music is worthy of the subject. Mr. Loder has drunk deep of the 
well of music undefiled; and his style, though his own, is based on the best 
and most classical models. His melody is graceful, expressive, and undis- 
figured by vulgar ornament; his harmony is smooth, rich, and free from those 
crudities which our composers borrow from the German masters without 
being able to borrow judgment and discretion in their use; and in his 
ingenious and delicate instrumentation, he has shown, like Mozart, that 
variety and power may be attained without the aid of deafening clangour. 

The performance, on the whole, was very satisfactory. Madame Alber- 
tazzi did not sing the part of Giselle so brilliantly as Mademoiselle Nau 
(for whom, we understand, it was originally intended) would have done. 
Her voice wanted power, and had occasionally a tendency to flatness, the 
evident consequence of physical weakness; but she sang with musician- 
like purity and finish, and frequently exhibited much feeling. The fright- 
ful accident of her gauze dress taking fire, (from the fatal consequence of | 
which she was saved by the admirable promptitude of Mr. Allen,) to- 
wards the end of the piece, affected her greatly; though her firmness of | 
deportment was remarkable. Allen sang beautifully; and Leffler, in a | 
comic bass part, was very successful: Miss Flower and Miss Smithson | 
acquitted themselves well; and a promising d¢bit was made by Mr. Bodda. 
So many things were applauded and encored, that it is impossible to enu- | 
merate them. Probably the gem of the opera is the duet between Giselle 
and her lover, which embodies the pretty piece of divination practised by 
Margaret in Faust; and her iteration, while dying, of the strain “ He loves 
me—loves me not!” is truly a “tender stroke of art.” The unearthly | 
music of the Wilis, in several passages, could hardly have been excelled by | 
the genius of Mendelssohn. The triumphant success of such a piece shows | 
that the public taste is still wholesome, in spite of all that has been done | 
to deprave it. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Loder’s opera, a farce, called Best Intentions, | 
Was produced. It is a stale subject, badly treated, and totally unworthy of | 
comment. 


M. Jullien opened his brief season of promenade concerts, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, last night, with an unspeakable multiplicity of attractions, 
and a most crowded audience. 


| to the compact—France, England, and Spain. 


| trine of popular government had been affirmed. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRUE DIPLOMACY. 
Ir is surprising to find any English publicist take his stand, as 
Lord Palmerston is reported to have done, upon the treaty of 
Utrecht; for it seems impossible to take so false a position with- 
out overlooking the subsequent history of three countries parties 
Three main prin- 
ciples of the treaty no longer possess for those countries any vital 
existence. First, the treaty-making authority has virtually 
changed its source: international relations are no longer matters 
purely dynastic, but have become affairs of popular interest 
and control. Secondly, it is presumed by the treaty, that to dis- 
pose of the royal family is to dispose of the country: which was 
true while the country was accounted the property or “ possession” 





| of the family, but is no longer true of France or Spain, or of any 
| country of Western Europe; the government goes with the 


country, not the country with the government. Thirdly, the 
treaty proceeds upon the understanding that the succession to the 
throne is a thing to be settled by royal personages as an affair en- 
tirely within the dictation of their class: but that has ceased to 
be a substantial verity in the policy of Western Europe; and the 
three countries concerned in the Utrecht treaty are eminent exam- 

les to the contrary. The object, therefore, which was to estab- 
ish “a balance of power” in the states of Europe, at a time when 
the monarch could say “ L’état—c’est moi,” is no longer attainable 
by the treaty: even if that balance of royal families were practi- 
cable, it would not serve any substantial purpose, for it would not 
be a balance of states; in none of the free countries of Western 
Europe is the state concentrated in the person of the monarch. 


| Before the eighteenth century, indeed, the English people had 


twice deposed their sovereign, and had in the second instance 
diverted the succession from the direct line: but the case of Eng- 
land was then exceptional. It is no longer so. France has 
strictly followed England ; having had a decapitation, a restora- 
tion, a second revolution, and an alienation of the crown to a 
junior branch. Louis Philippe professedly holds his crown by 
the will of the French people; whose example may be said to 
have removed England from the list of exceptional cases. And 
the Reform Bill was a tangible assertion of the fact that the doc- 
It is difficult to 
make good Queen Isabella’s title to the crown under the Prag- 
matic Sanction: it rests upon two very different things,—the 
ancient national usage of Spain, (which is not a Salic law,) and 
the sufferance of the living Spanish people. Transfer the sanc- 
tion of the Spanish people to the Count of Montemolin, aud he 
might enter Madrid tomorrow. 

This alteration of authority involves an alteration in the prac- 
tice of diplomacy, such as we see at work, Formerly, diploma- 
tists acted by means of threats or bribes addressed to princes. 


| Genuine truth, substantial interests, could only be touched inci- 


dentally. The aim in a diplomatic bargain was to conceal the 
true object on either side ; and we are told various tales about the 
address of diplomatists in overreaching each other—their power of 
insinuation, their command of face, their tact at concealing their 
own motives and penetrating those of their antagonists. Such 
tactics might succeed with royal persons, because individuals have 
definite objects to lose or gain apart from the material interests of 
nations, and they are amenable to personal interests. But it is 
different with peoples; with whom the substantial, genuine, ma- 


| terial interests are the objects, the beacon and end of diplomacy. 
| With the peoples we must now deal in all international relations 


—with them through their governments de facto. What that 
government shall be, we no longer arrogate the right to choose ; 
we accept it as we find it. We can only interpose to modify it 
when, by a direct (not a constructive) hostile attack on our own 
material interests, a foreign country provokes actual war and is 
conquered; or when the foreign nation invites us to aid it in re- 
constructing its machinery of government. An arrangement 


between obsolete and deposed dynasties can give us no right to 


initiate such interference. 

It follows from these altered premises, that diplomacy must have 
altered in its mode of effectual operation. It is no longer a bar- 
gaining between princes to dispose of nations for the benefit of 
their royal possessors; but it is a convention between the repre- 
sentative servants of a nation to make such arrangements of in- 
ternational intercourse as shall evolve the greatest mutual benefit 
for the several peoples. It must therefore deal with substantials, 
not pretences; it must, to succeed, not only arrange to make the 
intercourse beneficial, and to make the benefit mutual, but to 
make each nation fully understand and confess that the arrange- 
ment is mutually beneficial. ,That mutual intelligence is not to 
be brought about by threats and bribes, but solely by the most 
open and friendly representations. How is that office performed 
by flippant “ notes,” disguising impertinence and threats in a 
style of polite circumlocution and obscure insinuation? The sys- 
tem has failed recently, and most signally, in France, Spain, 
Brazil, and the United States. The bullying of 1840 nearly be- 
trayed us into war; the attempt to force Anti-Slavery upon the 
Spanish Colonies betrayed our Government into technical blun- 
ders, and even into denyihg this very treaty, by which a stand 
is now made; the bullying with the United States about the 
“right of search” proved untenable, while ingenuous friend- 
liness settled the disputed North-east boundary and the Oregon 
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claims; and a change from the endeavours to coerce Brazil by 
bullying to a more generous policy is already in progress. 

While this change proceeds on either shore of the Atlantic, 
what sort of progress 1s made with the Northern Powers, who 
still stand by old treaties and dynastic bargains? What 
stability even is secured? None. We make little progress in 
that quarter; none that is not immediately connected with the 
substantial interests of the several peoples. In that region, 
where the spirit of such treaties as that named from Utrecht still | 
survives, the “balance of power” is a farce. Poland is eaten up ; 
Austria totters; Prussia threatens to absorb Germany, first 
doubled up for the purpose into a Zollverein; Russia feeds its 
gigantic bulk by swallowing province after province. The ba- 
ance of power is a farce in the North; because it is felt that the 
dynastic bargains and arrangements cannot be final or conclu- 
sive, and the real balance of power—the developed strength of 
the peoples—has not been evoked. The great check on royal ag- | 











gression is popular power and intelligence. A people with mode- | 
rately cultivated intelligence can soon be made to know that 
international injury is mutual, Besides, the very multiplicity of 
a great nation is an impediment to active aggression. The true 
balance of power is its equable diffusion throughout nations, 
which is a real thing ; not arbitrary arrangements to bind and 
cramp royal holders of office. 

It is alleged that Louis Philippe acts in an opposite sense—that 
he has outwitted England, in order to attain his private ends; 
his affected concessions to English views being no more than a 
“ bait.” There is, perhaps, some truth in the complaint, though 
the evil is not to be remedied by a querulous style of lamentation. 
There is this distinction in the conduct of Louis Philippe and the 
British Government, that the latter has acted upon public, the 
former ty private grounds. The French Ulysses has through- 
out his life manifested a curious aptitude in falling on his legs ; 
he has contrived to seek personal objects, and yet to keep up ap- 

earances and maintain his credit. His wae d preceptress taught 

im an active and practical optimism. Whether it was as school- 
master in Geneva—as knight-errant sailing about the Mediterra- 
nean, and marrying, all for love, but most advantageously, into a 
throned family—as volunteer in America—as a royal gentleman 
of modest mien in France—or as Citizen King, he has always 
shown that he could fully appretiate his actual position, and was 
prepared to make the most of it. This repeated success may have 
exaggerated his confidence in arranging everything according to 
his own wishes, and have fostered his self-seeking. But he is 
really a wise as well as a crafty man. He has always made his 
occupation for the time being “a business,” and has always 
thoroughly understood it. Since 1830, he has made kingship a 
business. He has used it, incidentally, to advance his own 
family ; but he does so in a truly businesslike way. He obtains 
custom by the diligence and punctuality with which orders are 
executed. He may deal in a fittle of the humbug or garnish of 
trading, but, take them all in all, his goods are the best in the 
market. No king could have done better, on the whole, for French 
interests ; or perhaps for English interests. He has been a stop- 
gap and bulwark of limited monarchy ; securing, by moderating, 
the progress of Liberal opinion in Western Europe. He has been 
a standard of peace. bolish him, or any fit representative to 
whom he may bequeath his position, and England would have to 
cope alone, on either hand, with the reaction of Legitimacy and 
the aggressive spirit of French aggrandizement. Louis le: < 
may pursue his private ends, but it is mostly through the public 
objects and larger interests of France. If we would discomfit 
him, it must be by showing that our objects are more thoroughly 
for the republic, broader, and more ingenuously pursued. 

M. Guizot threatens that he will appeal from the British Minis- 
ter to the British People—from the inferior to the higher au- 
thority, from the delegate to the delegater; a very fair appeal. 
In like manner, if we are really aggrieved by M. Guizot or 
Louis Philippe, our right of appeal lies, not to a musty parch- 
ment deed Netween the dispossessed dynasties of France and 
Spain, but from the King of the French to the French them- 
selves. To enforce that appeal—to make our case irresistible— 
the object of our international claims should be reasonable, sub- 
stantial, genuine, just, above board; really interesting to the 
peoples, not some technicality or point of form; intelligible, and 
actually understood by the peoples. 

Now, what country has taken the lead in establishing this new | 
order of things? what country insists that it will prove the most | 
profitable to the nations, and is prepared to make good that pro- | 
inise in its own case?—England. On England, therefore, is it 
especially incumbent to cultivate the altered style of international | 
representation suited to the altered condition of affairs, instead of 
wasting her energies and her influence in idle and perhaps mis- | 
chievous references to the policy of old times and its obsolete | 
documents. 

















THE GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue history of the Great Britain steamer has been disastrous. | 
Built in a dock with too small an outlet, it sets out for a voyage | 
to New York, and is stranded in Dundrum Bay. The very plea | 
in extenuation for the blunder is, that the charts on board were 
insufficient; and the public has been mystified by witnessing the 
pai insufficient means employed in the attempt to extricate the | 
vessel. With his ship the commander has seen his own reputa- | 
tion wrecked ; and, by a singular fatality, the disaster happened | 


at so flat a time of the year, that the newspapers, lacking sub- 
jects, have seized upon the sailor who forgot himself, and their 
strictures amount to persecution. While he is cast down by this 
fearful termination of a successful professional career, his wife 
has lain on a bed of sickness so dangerous that her death has been 
reported. But journalists say truly, that the lives of hundreds 
must not be risked out of delicacy to one man: they might avow 
with equal truth that they labour under the imperious necessity 
of finding subjects ; and the result is, that instead of condolence 
under misfortune, Mr. Hosken is saluted by a general hooting of 
the press. 

Misfortune we call it, whether the commander be deemed at 
“fault” or not. “Humanum est errare”; the best of us forgets 
himself at times; and it is a real misfortune if one of those mo- 
ments of forgetfulness be attended by a visitation so grave. There 
is an overstrained sternness which tends to defeat itself—to 
frigkten truth into hiding-places, though of all compasses truth 


| is the surest. “Truth,” says George Sand, “is difficult to find 


out; and the laws are so severe!” Our laws, in fact, revenge 
upon the delinquent their own crudeness and imperfection; and 
society often acts in the same spirit. In every house, on ‘change 
and in the coffeeroom, men who forget themselves every day of 
their lives are now open-mouthed against the one whose forgetful- 
ness after fifteen years of vigilance crushes him, until in the hub- 
bub the real merits of the case are likely to be overlooked as 
egregiously as the lights of Man. 

Probably, under dread of this turmoil, something in Mr. 
Hosken’s case has been kept back. We think the case would 
have been strengthened by a more thorough openness. It has been 
shown that the excuse of the charts will not serve, because, although 
some parsimony or patronage may have made the Great Western 
Steam-ship Company content with the charts of private dealers 
which omit long-established lights, the Admira/ty charts contain 
the Dundrum light. Moreover, the Great Britain had “ sighted ” 
the Isle of Man; and the mere calculation of her course must 
have sufficed to convince any competent sailor that the Dundrum 
light was not the Man light, whatever else the unknown phzno- 
menon might be. If, therefore, it could not be identified as the 
Dundrum light, it was not safe to steer by as the Man light. 
On nautical grounds, Mr. Hosken’s bewilderment is deemed un- 
accountable. We do not mean to insinuate that he was under 
the influence of wine: nothing of that sort is stated, or even 
hinted. But other influences may produce quite as great a whirl 
of the brain as the briskest champagne. Profound book studies 
may render any one for the moment as abstracted and forgetful 
as Archimedes or Dominie Sampson. Gay company, brilliant 
lights, charming women, sprightly converse and the ance, may 
cause a spinning of the brain as bewildering and as oblivious as 
wine can. If a commander were to run up at intervals from the 
dizzy atmosphere of that splendid ship’s drawingroom called 
“the saloon,” he might find it needful to steady himself slavishly 
by the card—“ on card and compass firm his eye” ; and then a 
fault in the chart would be fatal. 

While the sailing-vessels called liners have acquired fame for 
the impunity with which they cross and recross in the most ad- 
verse weather, a large proportion of disasters has attended these 
great floating inns, the steam-ships. The President foundered at 
sea, with her over-confident commander on board. The Caledonia 
was stranded through an influence of which steamers are sup- 
posed to be peculiarly independent—a current ; some miscalcula- 
tion having deceived the captain. The Cambria went on shore at 
Cape Cod in May last. And now the Great Britain is lost through 
a leader in steerage. Until more precise causes are discovered 
for these recurring disasters, the public will be apt to look for the 
causes either in some inferiority among the masters, or in some 
laxer customs incidental to the society of the great floating inns, 
with all their boasted splendour and abundant agrémens, 

The highly stimulated activity of the press is not altogether 
wrong : it is one of the irregular compensations for the want of a 
proper tribunal to adjudicate on such cases. In the Navy, when 
a ship sustains any serious accident, an inquiry into the conduct 
of the officer in charge is a matter of course; and the mere 


| institution of suchan inquiry conveys no imputation on the officer. 


It would be easy to establish some such tribunal for the commer- 
cial marine service. In order to give it full working, the officer 
in command of a ship incurring injury or accident might, by a 
specitic enactment, be disqualified for further employment until 
he should have undergone examination by a competent tribunal, 
and be able to produce a certificate or licence for reéngagement. 
This tribunal would not be a bad inetrument to weed the com- 
mercial marine of its many incompetent and ill-conducted officers; 
while it would exercise a salutary influence over all. 


TRAINING TO MURDER. 
Mcrper is an article of domestic manufacture. Not merely 
are the worst and most revolting cases those of the domiciliary 
kind, not merely are the direct instigations to crime found in the 
abodes of the ignorant and depraved, but the murderous disposi- 
tion is bred and nurtured in our homes. Sometimes you seem to 
discover it in a sort of abstract form—the quintessence distilled and 
purified from all adulteration. Such seem the cases that have been 
rather common of late years, in which children have died under pa- 
rental ill-usage. One is reported by the Sheffield Times. Francis 
Adams, aged one year and seven months, was the son of a work- 
ing optician. The infant had been put out to nurse twelve months 
ago, and had been taken home nine weeks back; about three 
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months ago it seemed a hearty child; but since that time it had 
very little appetite, and had been always thirsty ; on Monday week 
it had a fit, and died on Wednesday week. A surgical examina- 
tion detected bruises on the body and head ; under the bruises of 
the head was found blood; and further under, within the skull, 
the whole hemisphere of the brain was a mass of coagulated blood. 
A Coroner’s Jury summed up the facts in this verdict— 


“ That the child died from disease of the head; but whether those injuries were | 


caused by accident or ill-treatment of the parents, docs not appear; and it is the 
opinion of the Jury that the conduct of the father and mother towards the de- 
ceased child had been both barbarous and unfeeling.” 


The father said that the child had a bad temper; and he added, 
“We have a little rod; but I have not beat him to harm him.’ 
Other witnesses at the inquest threw further light on the case. 

Elizabeth Holt, servant to Mr. and Mrs. Adams, said that they behaved very 
well to the oldest and the youngest child, but very badly to the one that has died. 
They both flogged it. The father generally flogged it with a rod, but the mother 
with a rope. After flogging it, she put it in a dark closet up stairs, sometimes 
for about an hour. ‘The mother never washed or cleaned the child herself. 
neighbours have been iu when the mother was beating the child, and wanted to 
take the child from her. When the child was put in the cellar, it sat on the cold 
floor, and grazed its face on the coals; for it could! not walk. 

“ Mrs. Crosby, a neighbour, said that she had told the mother not to beat it so 
much. 

Mrs. Royle, another neighbour, had been into the house, and talked to Mrs. 
Adams about beating the child. She Lad seen her with a cord iu her hand, larger 
than the one produced. 


she would never beat a child again as long as she lived. 


The mother, therefore, was not simply a fiend: we should much | 


misconceive the case if we were to suppose that. But the child 
was troublesome and “ fractious”; and Mrs. Adams herself was 
hasty in temper. With the violent passions, the slightest loosen- 
ing to the rein of self-command is apt to beget a paroxysm of 
rage which propagates itself. 
better discipline would — be unable to comprehend the full 
force and literal truth o 

away” with you. When once it has set in, the chances of re- 
covering self-control are doubtful. How desirable is it, then, to 
abolish from common custom all practices which tend to evoke 
those stormy passions. 

But Mrs. Adams evidently thought that she was justified in 
using some “severity,” as it is called; the less ferocious father 
thought that there was no harm in keeping a rod for a baby ; and 
even the humane neighbour who interposed only desired the 
mother not to beat the child “so much.” There is no mis- 
giving as to the moral lawfulness of flogging a little child that 
could not walk : none of these people seem to know that all such 
violent resorts are absolutely needless with young children; and 
that even with those who are older personal chastisement is an 
admission of gross neglect at a time when childhood is tender 
and ductile. They do not know that the utmost strictness of 
discipline may be enforced on children, the most despotic in- 


fluence over them acquired, without a single act of violence. | 


The conditions to that moral control are P 
that omits no opportunity of correction, (ta 
mitted by the child less as an offence than as a symptom that an 
instant instalment of instruction is needed,) simplicity of require- 
ment, unvarying consistency, and unceasing kindness. The last 
is the great talisman of power. But the other conditions are 
essential to a high class of training ; and they are the product of 
a higher intellectual culture than was perhaps to be expected in 
the persons who were subjected to the inquiry. They regarded 
flogging as one of the ordinary and “ normal ” resources of edu- 
cation ; the only restraint they recognized was one of degree, and 
they merely did not know where “to draw the line.” We see 
the fatal result. 

It is terrible to think of the vast extent of needless misery in- 
flicted on the young and helpless by the severity that parents arro- 
gate the right to use. Picture to yourself the terrors of this poor 

aby—his cowering under the rod—his shrinking from the tierce 
faces of estranged parents—his ungovernable agony and irri- 
tation, provoking new infiictions—his despair, in that dark cellar, 
where he “sat on the cold floor and grazed his face on the coals, 
for he could not walk ”—his terrors at the strange sensations at- 
tending the incursion of physical disease—his perishing thus un- 
der woes unutterable by his childish tongue, with none to rescue 
him: His is not a solitary case; there are thousands like it— 
hundreds of thousaands that differ only in degree. 

Nor is the actual death the sole way in which murder is thus 
bred. Our moral code admits and recognizes unkindness and 
anger as lawful attendants of the family hearth ; anger and un- 
kindness, in which first arise the murderous passions, foster them, 
and justify them by provocation and example. There have been 


atience, a diligence 


few murderers who have not been sent forth from their early | 


home passionate, sullen, or callous ; few whom intelligent train- 
ing might not have set, in their tender years, on a better path ; 
few whom kind, indulgent parents, might not have encouraged 
and caressed out of bad habits of mind. But an infancy of squalid 
neglect, with the rod and the coal-hole as accessories, is likely 
enough to turn out dullards and murderers—creatures trained to 
carry on the same system and propagate the same breed. 
, We provide a criminal code to chastise overt murder—a re- | 
ligious hierarchy to preach against evil passions; but we con- | 
tinue in many ways to keep up the moral atmosphere that is pro- 
¢ in such bad passions : we are only beginning to cleanse out | 
the squalid abodes of the poorer classes ; we have made no pro- 


| 


The | 


It had a knot in it; and she saw a mark on the child’s | 
neck, and a wound on the ear which bled, and the blood trickled down its neck. | 
Mrs. Adams was a violent temper, and laid all the blame to the temper of the | 
child. When the child was taken sick, its mother appeared very sorry, and said | 


Persons of cooler disposition or | 


the expression that such passion “ runs | 


ing each fault com- | 


| form,” with laced coat, cocked hat, and sword. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
! 


gress worth boast with education; by our very code of cor- 
rectional discipline we sanction retributive vengeances ; in our 
prisons, our army and navy, we set examples of brutal chastise- 
ment; and in our social customs generally we give free scope to 
that gloomy unkindness in the relations of life which is the real 
source of most wrongdoing. 


SUNDAY TRAINS IN SCOTLAND. 

Tue new Directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
have announced their determination to stop the running of trains 
on Sundays, and the Scottish public feels in a dilemma. Sir An- 
drew Agnew has stolen a march upon the more liberal party, 
and North of the Tweed people scarcely dare say all that ne 
think upon the subject ; for in no country on the face of the ea 
‘does the priesthood exercise a more inquisitorial and despotic 
sway than in that section of the United Kingdom, which is always 
boasting of its “ civil and religious liberty. 

Scotland evinces many signs of a transition state in matters of 
religious opinion; which is becoming gradually, but rapidly, 
liberalized. It has long been deemed fashionable there, “ comme 
il faut,” to belong to the Church of England. Doubts as to the 
real piety and morality of ascetic observances gain ground. But 
the party that entertain these sentiments has hardly attained 
the advancement that would embolden it to speak out: men 
mistrust, not each other’s convictions, but each other’s firmness 
to declare convictions. 

Thus, instead of directly attacking that compulsory observance 
of sectarian rules which the closing of the railway would be, the 
opponents of the innovation are busy in trying to show that it 
does not facilitate but hinder a due observance of the Sabbath. 
There appears to be no doubt that the railway is actually used by 
persons going to churches in the large towns; and it is said that, 
among others, numbers of Roman Catholics so used it. Per- 
haps Sir Andrew Agnew and the rigid Presbyterians do not 
consider attendance at a Roman Catholic place of worship to be 
due observance of the Sabbath, but rather desecration ? 

Opponents of the change, however, might take up broader and 
firmer ground. The closing of railways on Sunday is not a 
general custom in the United Kingdom ; it is advocated by a ma- 
jority only in certain sects. When those sects take advantage of 
any position which they may occupy as directors of a railway, in 
order to enforce sectarian observances upon the public at large, 
it is clearly an abuse of opportunity and of authority. The mat- 
ter is one quite beyond the province of a railway company, and 
proper only to be settled by the public itself. Certain practices 
of society are regulated through express laws by the Legislature ; 
others are adjusted by public opinion ; and in either case, the re- 
sult will conform more nearly to the real state of national opinion 
than if an unrecognized and self-appointed body undertake to 
settle usage for the public. If “serious ” persons object to Sun- 
day travelling, they cannot fairly enforce the abstinence through 
the railway, but they should act by persuasion on the consciences 
of individuals. They should not stop the supply, but try to pre- 
vent the demand. ‘They have no right to anticipate the result of 
such a task unperformed. If Scotland had full conviction that 
| Tailway travelling is sinful or not decorous, decent people, the 
| paying class, would not travel by railways, and there would be no 

occasion for compulsory stoppage. That there are railway travel- 
lers, proves that Scotland has not that full and settled conviction ; 
and for a railway company to drive the practice down the throat 
of the public, is an impertinent usurpation. 


OFFICIAL COSTUME. 
| A NEw reform is announced in France—a uniform. The Consti- 
| tutionnel says that all persons employed in the Government offices 
| are to be authorized to wear a distinct uniform, with gold or 
| silver lace on the collar, a sword, and a cocked hat. Whata 
windfall to the young employés ! 

But why should this boon be limited to France, when it would 
be at least as welcome in England? In France, the young citizen 
has his opportunities of donning that style of costume which is 

| so conquering, when he is on duty as National Guard. Some say 
| that the dress is the only killing thing about the civic hero. Our 
| clerks have no such sweet occasions, but must go a-courting of 
evenings en bourgeois. 

This is hard. We have a “ Windsor” uniform, in which civi- 
_lians of high standing in the public service have the advantage 

of appearing in an aspect that partakes at once of hussar, page, 

| and policeman—all classes acted for their execution amon the 
“ frail sect.” A generous magnanimity would extend the advan- 
tage to the subordinates, and establish a “ Somerset House uni- 
Every part 
would have its uses. The laced coat would dazzle the eyes of 
the money-lender, and would ultimately sell to advantage; the 
cocked hat is very convenient in bowing, so that deference to 
superiors would be performed with the utmost impressiveness ; 
and the sword would serve to settle little disputes at luncheon- 
time, or to keep cabmen and omuibus-conductors in order; while 
the whole would give to the Government clerk his due prece- 
dence in society. 

Perhaps it would be as well to make the sword optional, since 
some of the “ old stagers ” at the quill might find it too late in 
life to learn the art of keeping the spit from getting between the 
legs. And it might be well also, for the benetit of the same class, 
to have a cocked hat with a flap to each side, so that it might be 
pallens down and tied under the chin; combining beauty with 
comfort. 
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SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD’S EMIGRANT 
Is a mixture of light sketches and heavy politics; the sketches being de- 
signed by the author as feathers to make the heavier carcass of the poli- 
tics fly. This they are scarcely able to accomplish, from want of sufti- 


cient vitality and natural vigour ; and had they possessed more of both, | 


they would have been unable to raise such a dead and inert mass as the 
rigmarole stories about a long-settled fact, which Sir Francis Head intends 
for political exposition. Considered as mere literary lucubrations, the 
sketches are pleasant reading. But they are disjointed in their structure, 


and rambling in the story, whilst the information they convey is often of | 


the oldest. In fact, they owe their attraction to the peculiar qualities of Sir 


Francis Head’s style; and that, though brisk, rattling, and animated, | 


derives some of its effects from the figure denominated hyperbole. 

The subjects are varied enough. The opening chapter, called “ The 
Sky,” gives an account of the climate and country, with that old topic Ca- 
nadian winter amusements. “ The Back-woods” is a sketch of emi- 
grants, and the toils and pleasures of emigration; “ Sergeant Neill” is 
an account of that person’s saving a little girl on the breaking up of the 
ice in the St. Laurence; “The Long Trot” and “The Bark Canoe” are 
narratives of the author’s tour through the province as Governor, and his 
meeting the Red Indians in a council touching the sale of their lands. 
Sometimes the sketch of a single and small topic is the subject of a chap- 
ter,—as the story of an Emigrant’s Lark ; whose song from his wooden 
cage spread loyalty anda love for the British connexion through the pro- 
vince ; and the bird, eventually dying, was stutfed at our author's ex- 
pense, and is preserved among his relics. Sometimes Sir Francis rises 
to the dignity of history,—as in “The Flare-up”; which repeats the 
often-told tale of M’Kenzie’s insurrection and its suppresion ; the ci-devant 
Governor, without a Timotheus to celebrate his exploits, growing vain 
at the mere thought of them, and striking his strokes of policy, as well 
as fighting his battles, o'er again. 

It has been observed by persons who followed the Old Man in his 
visit to the Brunnens, that they did not always recognize the thing from 
the description : and it is possible that Nature sutfers nothing in the hands 
of Sir Francis, any more than his own doings. The effects of the intense 
cold of Canada are well known, but the following will be new to most 
readers. 

“ T one day inquired of a fine ruddy honest-looking man who called upon me, 
and whose toes and insteps of each foot had been truncated, how the accident hap- 

ed? He told me that the first winter he came from England he lost his way 
in the forest, and that after as for some hours, feeling pain in his feet, he 
took off his boots, and from the flesh immediately swelling he was unable to put 
them on again. . 

“ His stockings, which were very old ones, soon wore into holes; and as, rising 
on his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he knew not where, he saw with alarm, 
bat without feeling the slightest pain, first one toe and then another break off as 
if they had been pieces of brittle stick; and in this mutilated state he continued 
to advance till he reached a path which led him to an inhabited log-house, where 
he remained suffering great pain till his cure was effected. - ° 

“ In all directions running water gradually congeals. The mill-wheel becomes 


covered with a frozen torrent, in which it remains as in a glass case; and I have | 


even seen small waterfalls begin to freeze on both sides, until the cataract, ar- 
rested in its fall by the power of Heaven, is converted for the season into a solid 
amirror.” 

Looseness of statement, and the want of logic which that quality im- 
plies, is the great feature of Sir Francis Head’s mind. As Shelley’s 
Peter 

“* —— was aman 
Too great to scan,” 


so Sir Francis is too elevated to attend to fact ; but looks rather to whas | 


he wishes to be than what is, and writes accordingly. This defect it 
continually visible, and the reader will find a remarkable instance of it 
in the following extract. 


“ When I was in Canada, I often thought that it would have been as amusing | 


to have kept a list of the various different reasons that had propelled from Eng- 
land those who were around me, as it is to read in Gil Blas the dissimilar causes 
which had brought together the motley inmates of Rolando’s cave. 

“ For instance, one very gallant naval officer told me, that after having obtained 
two steps in his profession by actions with the enemy, he waited on William the 
Fourth, when he was Lord High Admiral, to ask for a ship; in reply to which re- 
quest, he was good-humouredly told that ‘ he was too young. 


“ That a few weeks afterwards, on making a similar request to Sir James Gra- | 
ham, who had just succeeded to be First Lord of the Admiralty, with grave dig- 


nity he was told “ that the policy of the Government was to bring forward young 
men, and that ‘ he was too old’; and so,” said my friend, ‘I instantly turned on my 


and, declaring that I would never again set my foot in the Admiralty till 1 | 


was sent for, I came out to Canada.” 

“ The inability of the Government to attend to every just claim that was 
brought before its consideration drove crowds of distinguished officers of both ser- 
vices to the back-woods. Many fine fellows came out because they could not live 
without shooting, and did not choose to be poachers; a vast number crossed over 

use they had ‘ heavy families and small incomes’; and one of the most loyal 
men I was acquainted with, and to whose protection I had afterwards occasion to 


be indebted, in answer to some ne I was inquisitively putting to him, stop- | 


ped me by honestly saying, as he looked me full in the face, ‘ My character, Sir, 
won't bear investigation !’” 
The “few weeks” of the text, between the Duke of Clarence’s resig- 


nation and the accession of Sir James Graham, was in reality two years 


! . C . . . . 
| and three months. The error is of no great consequence in itself, but it 
is a curious mark of a mind which does not seruple to falsify such a 
well-known chronological fact, for some mistaken idea of effect. 

The position of Sir Francis as Governor gave him great facilities for 
| seeing the most remarkable features of the country and its inhabitants ; 
| which he appears to have taken every advantage of; and his descriptions 
are graphic, if we could divest ourselves of the suspicion of exaggeration. 
Here is a striking account of the descent of a slide on a raft. 

“ A little above the picturesque city of Bytown, which appears to overhang the 
river, there are steep rapids and falls, by which the passage of this timber was 
| seriously delayed. To obviate this, some capitalists constructed a very important 

work, by which the torrent was first retained, and then conducted over along pre- 
cipitous ‘ slide’ into the deep water beneath, along which it afterwards continued 
its uninterrupted course. 

“ Although the lumberers described to me with great eagerness the advantages 
of this work, I did not readily understand them; in consequence of which, they 
proposed that I should see a raft of timber descend the slide; and as one was ap- 
proaching, I got intoa boat, and, rowing to the raft, I joined the two men who were 
conducting it, and my companions who had taken me to it then returned to the 
shore. 

“ The scenery on both sides of the Ottawa is strikingly picturesque; and as the 
current hurried us along, the picture continually varied. 

“On approaching the slide, one of my two comrades gave me a staff about eight 
feet long, armed at one end with a sharp spike; and I then took up my position 
between them.at what may be termed the stern end of the raft, which was com- 
posed of eight:or ten huge trees, firmly connected together. 

“ As soon as the raft reached the crest of the slide, its stem, as it proceeded, of 
course took leave of the water, and continued an independent horizontal course, 
until its weight overbalancing the stern, the raft, by tilting downwards, adapted 
itself to the surface of the slide, and then with great velocity rushed with the 
stream to the water, which was boiling and breaking beneath. 

“ During the descent, which was totally divested of all danger, I found that by 
sticking my staff into the timber, Ihad no difticulty whatever in retaining my 

osition; and although the foremost end of the raft disappeared in the deep water 
into which it had plunged, yet, like the head of a ship, it rose triumphantly above 
the breakers; and it had scarcely recovered, when the raft rapidly glided under a 
bridge, from the summit of which it received three hearty cheers from my brother 
lumbermen, who had assembled there to see it pass.” 

The politics, as we have said, are tedious and flat; but there are some 
few exceptions here and there. The following account of the real site of 
old England is smart, and true, though not in the writer’s sense. 

“ During my residence in Canada, I had read so much, had heard so much, 
and had preached so much about ‘the Old Country,’ that as the New York 
packet in which I was returning approached its shores, I quite made my mind 
to see, in the venerable countenance of ‘ my auld respeckit mither,’ the ravages 
of time and the wrinkles of old age. ™ - - 

“ Everything looked new. The grass in the meadows was new, the leaves on 
| the trees and hedges were new, the flowers were new, the blossoms of the orchards 
| were new, the lambs were new, the young birds were new, the crops were new, 
the railway was new. As we whisked along it, the sight, per minute, of an erect 
man, in bottle-green uniform, standing like a ry stock still, with an 
arm extended, was new; the idea, whatever it might be intended to represent, 
was quite nev. All of a sudden, plunging souse into utter darkness, and then 
again into bright dazzling sunshine, was new. Every station at which we stopped 
was new. The bells which affectionately greeted our arrival, and which, some- 
times almost before we even could stop, bade us depart, were new. ; 

“ During one of the longest of these intervals, the sudden appearance of a line 
of young ladies behind a counter, exhibiting to hungry travellers tea, toast, scald- 
ing hot soup, sixpenny pork pies, and everything else that human nature could 
innocently desire to enjoy—and then, almost before we could get to these deli- 
cacies, being summarily ordered to depart—the sight of a crowd of — Eng- 
lishmen, in caps of every shape, hurrying to their respective carriages, with their 
mouths full—was new. In short, it was to new and merry England that, after a 
weary absence, I had apparently returned; and it was not until I reached Down- 
ing Street I could believe that I really was once again in ‘the Old Country. 
But there I found everything old—old men, old women, old notions, old prejudices, 
old stuff and old nonsense, and, what was infinitely worse, old principles; in fact, 
it appeared as if the building in which I stood was intended to collect and remove 
toour Colonies all worn-out doctrines that had become no longer fit for home con- 
sumption.” 

Apart from tedious personal grievances, regarding loss of places or the 
withholding of honours and pensions, the political part of the story 
amounts to this. Lord Durham was imposed upon, and induced to sign 
a report recommending the union of the Canadas, though he disapproved 
of the measure; the leaders of the two political parties in England were 
deceived and bamboozled in combining to carry that measure into effect ; 
this union, together with “responsible government” for the Colonies, 
will eventually cause a separation from the Mother-country ;_ which will 
be further hastened by Sir Robert Peel’s treachery, et cetera, in granting 
amnesties to and promoting persons engaged in the rebellion; and,in 
| short, the only mode of obviating these evils is to repeal the union, and 
| follow the advice of Sir Francis Bond Head and friends, who are 
| the Solomons for the government of the North American Colonies. 
| Setting aside the self-confident part of the business, two things seem op- 
posed to the conclusion. If the country is so Joyal and so wishful for a 
| British policy as the writer represents it, what harm can arise from fol- 
| lowing the popular will? and if the long list of proscribed traitors now 

promoted are at all competent to the posts they fill, the Family Compact 
| must have been what it is said to have been—a narrow oligarchy, which 

created dissatisfaction by confining all offices to their own clique, and by 

their domination produced the discontent they denounced. ; 

It is, however, by no means clear that Sir Francis himself is guiltless 
of pardoning traitors. Upon his own showing, he was frequently in the 
habit of sacrificing his duty to his Sovereign and his country, from a mere 

| love of what the players call a striking effect. Here is one of sever 
| cases in which he omitted to do justice, from a claptrap lust after the 
show of an improper merey. Mr. Bidwell, a lawyer and politician of 
great eminence, had, at least so says Sir Francis, been deeply implicated 
in the rebellion, and indeed an organizer of the whole: his letters, con 
taining proofs of his treasons, were intercepted, (though, as they were 
not opened, we do not know how their contents were ascertained, ) 
the traitor himself cut off from escape to the United States : in this dilem- 
ma he made a merit of necessity; or, as Sir Francis more grandly says— 
| “In this agony of mind, his acquaintance with the magnanimity of British in- 
| Stitutions, his knowledge of British law, British justice, and British mercy, a- 
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monished him to seek protection from the sovereign authority he had betrayed— | 
from the executive power Le had endeavoured to depose; and, accordingly, with 
faltering steps, he walked towards Government House, and, entering the waiting- 
room, he there took refuge under the very British flag which it had been the 
object of the whole of his political life to desecrate! : . , 

“ On the day before the outbreak, I had had the windows of the room in which 
I was sitting when I received Mr. Bidwell’s card blocked up with rough timber, 
and loop-holed; and on his opening my door, the instant this strange and unex- 
pected arrangement caught Mr. Bidwell’s eyes he remained at the threshold for 
Some moments, and at last slowly advanced until he stood close before me. He | 
neither bowed to me nor spoke; but, fixing his eyes on the =< bundle of his 
sealed letters which I held in my hand, he stood for some time broken down in 
spirit, and overwhelmed with feelings to which it was evident he had not power 
to give utterance. 

© As I had not sent for him, I of course waited to hear what he desired to say; 
but as he said nothing, and appeared to be speechless, I myself broke the solemn 
silence that prevailed, by saying to him, as I pointed with his letters to the loop- , 
holed windows at my side, ‘ Well, Mr. Bidwell, you see the state to which you 
have brought us.’ He made no reply; and as it was impossible to help pitying 
the abject fallen position in which he stood, I very calmly pointed out to him the 
impropriety of the course he had pursued; and then, observing to him, what he | 
well enough knew, that were I to open his letters his life would probably be in 
my hands, I reminded him of the mercy as well as the power of the British Crown; 
and I ended by telling him, that, as its humble representative, I would restore to 
him his letters unopened, if he would give me in writing a promise that he would | 
leave the Queen's territory for ever. 

“ Mr. Bidwell had concealed in his heart some good feelings as well as many 
bad ones; and as soon as his fears were removed, the former prompted him to ex- 
press himself in terms which I will not undertake to repeat: suffice it, however, 
to say, that he retired to the waiting-room, wrote out the promise I had dictated, 
and, returning with it, I received it with one hand, and with the other, according 
to my promise, I delivered to him the whole of his letters unopened. 

This was all very well for a melodrama, and, properly enacted, might 
have drawn down the gallery thunders ; but mercy, or rather compassion, 
is not a feeling to be arbitrarily or weakly exercised by authority, The 
pardon of a personal attempt, by the person against whom the at- | 
tempt was directed, may be an act of magnanimity or of ill-judged lenity: | 
it depends upon the cireumstances of the case. It may be prudent 
in some cases to destroy evidence, when the parties are too nume- 
rous to be punished and the very attempt would drive them into | 
hostilities. But there were none of these excuses here. Sir Francis 
Head was not a supreme authority, but an agent, bound to exercise his 
power with the greatest care and circumspection: according to his own 
showing, this man deserved no mercy, for he stimulated others into re- 
bellion from which he shrunk himself; and if there was any truth in the 
Governor’s suspicions, those unopened letters might contain important 
information respecting the plans and purposes of our enemies in the 
United States, whether they were Sympathizers, who afterwards waged | 
a war, or, as our author seems to intimate, the public authorities ; and a 
knowledge of which might have prevented much of the subsequent evil 
consequences. Yet, without one thought of these things, or indeed of 
anything save self-display, did this flashy littérateur, transformed into a 
governor, allow a suspected traitor to pass out scot free, and carry all 
his information away with him. 


| 
CAPTAIN NAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY. 
ALrHouGH Florence was not less distinguished for arts and commerce, 
and much more eminent in her literary and scientific men than Venice, 
her history does not take the same hold upon the mind. Various cir- 
cumstances contribute to this. There is more singularity in the Vene- 
tian origin; a greater extent and variety in the topics of her story. 
Istria, Dalmatia, Greece, the Islands, Constantinople, the Crusades, and 
the Turks, contribute richness and dignity to the picture; whilst the 
same causes, with the peculiar form of her institutions, position, and so- 
ciety, supply romance. Her commercial enterprise, if not greater than 
that of Florence, was more distinctly embodied, and more entirely her 
own—she had a marine as well as a foreign trade. But the true source 
of the greater interest of Venetian history is, that Venice was inde- 
pendent, and eminerft. Byron speaks of “her thirteen hundred 
years of freedom”; but for nearly half that time she was conspicu- | 
ous in European policy, and sometimes its head; whereas Florence | 
was rarely anything more than a subordinate ally, and sometimes little 
beyond a species of vassal. As far as mere wealth and material re- 
sources go, Florence might possibly vie with Venice ; but Venice was a 
master, Florence a servant; Venice had the character of a state, Florence 
was only a city; and even when the republic of Florence merged into 
the grand dutchy of Tuscany, the state did not attain the influence of an 
independent existence. 

It follows that the history of Florence is one of epochs, like Roscoe's | 
Lorenzo de Medici ; or an exposition of art and so forth. Captain Na- 
pier is of a different opinion. Length and detail are his principles of | 
writing, and he contemplates an account of Florentine story in six vo- | 
lumes; which, if the remainder bear any proportion to the first in 
bulk and closeness, will be nearer the substance of twelve than six, or 
about the length which most native historians have assigned to that of 
England, and Gibbon to the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
The length, however, is not the only error of Captain Napier. He has | 
carried out his principles wrongly. Fulness and detail do not of them- 
selves give character to events, or impart information respecting the man- 
ners, opinions, and condition of a people; it must be well-chosen details. 
A single trait will often convey a better idea of the manners of an age 
than long stories digested from prosy chroniclers, where the common pre- 
dominates over the peculiar. In this volume, especially in the earlier | 
part, Captain Napier selects for elaboration matter that has little interest, | 
—municipal quarrels, of which one is pretty much the same as all, or 
antiquarian disquisitions upon disputed points: for from the first to the 
eleventh century nothing certain is known about Florence. 

Captain Napier is the brother of the “brothers Napier”; and in spite | 
of “ten years of sickness,” he exhibits the same vigour of mind and style | 
which characterizes William and Charles. But this quality, however ad- 
mirable in a description of things which the writer has actually seen, or 


| These iron obsequies moved on in grim or 


in clearly and forcibly narrating the incidents of a contemporary cam- 
paign, do not suffice for the philosophical estimate and exhibition of ages 
and their events that have long since passed away. We require a 
critical acumen to perceive what are the essential circumstances in a 


, Inass of ever-occurring and therefore commonplace events, a patient judg- 


ment to disentangle even the leading events from the concomitants which 
overlay them, and the comprehension to grasp and the skill to present 
the whole in a well-planned order. The power of exhibiting the materials 
thus selected and disposed, in a clear and attractive manner, is also 
necessary for the historian; and this quality Captain Napier possesses. 
In the other requisites he is deficient. The reader is not only encum- 


; bered with disquisitions on matters of doubt, and exhausted by details, 


but the narrative is somewhat confused. Contemporary history is intros 
duced on a greater scale than is necessary; and the author sometimes 
wanders backward and forward in his chronology, jumping back without 
sufficient notice for several hundred years. 

The historian, however, only fails from a mistaken plan. Whenever 
the subject is interesting in itself, and the authorities are clear, Captain 
Napier supports his claim to the character of historian. This description 
of a single incident in one of the city battles of Florence might emulate the 
military painting of the Peninsular War. 

“ A retreat was determined on; when they suddenly heard that Rustico Man- 
gonelli, one of their principal leaders, had expired: this gallant knight, after many 
valorous deeds, had fallen mortally wounded by an arrow from the tower of the 
Soldanieri; and his fellows were too high-spirited to leave the body as an object of 
insult from a haughty faction, who, according to the then barbarous custom, would 
have dragged it ignominiously through the streets and plunged it in the Arno. 
Thoughtless of every danger, eager for the honour of their dead chief, and ani- 
mated by one spirit, they marched, tired as they were, to where the body lay, and 
carried it off to the temple of San Lorenzo, with a military pomp to which their 
dented shields gave more effect than all the misplaced trappings of a funeral train. 
the bier was borne by six knights 
besmeared with blood and dust, each with a lance or cross-bow on the outward 
arm: no funeral torch was seen in flank or front; but in their stead, the grey 
gleam of battered arms with a flash from the spear or the partisan: it was more 


| the triumph of a conqueror than a funeral, the torn and trailing banners and the 


bloody corpse alone proclaiming its mournful character. Not a countenance be- 
trayed any emotion of fear or softness: grief was dimly seen, but ire and ven- 
geance were predominant. None pitied the fallen knight; each envied his re- 
nown and honourable death, but felt himself disgraced in still existing for future 
shame and long enduring sorrow. 

“ Such thoughts, first muttered, then audibly expressed, suddenly roused up the 
Guelphic youth; who would have again begun the battle and fallen, and lie fester- 
ing in their fathers’ sepulchres rather than wander as fugitives with their wives 
and children to exist on a stranger's bounty. Age and prudence prevailed: Rus- 
tico Mangonelli was interred in gloomy silence, and the defeated remnant of these 
Guelphic bands slowly and sullenly retired.” 


Nor is Captain Napier deficient in political sagacity. Here is an ex 


| ample, in his view of the advantage of large states. 


“ Their republic was in truth a goodly fabric, but ambition undermined it; for 
those fiery spirits that scarcely shake the mass of greater states often burst 
through the lighter pressure of small communities and destroy the social edifice, 
Large societies are commonly less open to personal influence; the population, 
though divided, acts in vast ies; its voice, however loud, is seldom the voice 
of faction; and its leaders are borne on the opinion of millions. Pride, anger, 
enmity, ambition, all are there; but with only a partial influence, and perma- 


| nently confined to the few: dispersed through a multitude their effects are com- 


paratively trifling, for though great masses follow popular chiefs it is not as vas- 
sals or clansmen; their leaders may a while deceive, but they ultimately work 
themselves free. Neither do such struggles materially affect the administration 
of private justice, nor are they likely to be made a cause of persecution by the 
winning faction: for this their antagonists are too strong, too numerous, and 
would never suffer themselves to be thinned out by banishment and confiscation. 
In petty communities the chiefs are chiefs of faction, and their success the success 
of a sect in which each individual follower relies for safety and stakes his life and 
fortune on the cast. Modern states have the press and impeachment; Rome had 
the tribunitial power as an outlet for public dissatisfaction; Florence neither: no 
efficient means were there provided to punish a powerful offender or obtain justice 
for a friendless man: a culprit in authority feared no accusation, no sentence, no 
judgment, unsupported by physical force; and his means of defence were 


| cisely of the same nature: faction was necessarily opposed to faction, the punish- 


ment of leaders brought misfortune on numbers, the city was thinned, and public 
good impaired: in Rome the single transgressor suffered, and few exiles and fewer 
deaths disgraced that stormy commonwealth, until its liberty fell in the struggles 
between Sylla and Caius Marius.” 


PIBLICAL LEGENDS OF THE MUSSULMANS. 
Tue sources whence these Mahometan histories of the lives of several 
principal Scriptural characters are drawn, are various Arabic collec- 
tions in Continental libraries, together with the Koran and its commen- 
taries: but it is not clear to us whether Dr. Weil has translated the 
legends from some single authority, merely using the Koran and the rest 
for purposes of correction or comparison, or whether he has himself com- 
piled his book from the various sources indicated. As regards the sub- 
stance of the work, this is of small importance; for the reader has ob- 
viously the Arabian facts and opinions ; but the form would be affected, 
and perhaps advantageously—the style seems closer and less flowery 


| than the Oriental. 


The precise age of these legends is doubtful. Of course, those which 
are alluded to in the Koran date back to Mahomet, and Dr. Weil is in- 
clined to attribute most of them to him; but he defends the apostle of 
theism from the charge of wilfully*falsifying the Scriptures. In the first 
place, argues he, it is probable that Mahomet only learned late in life to 
write or even to read Arabic : it is unquestionable that he knew no other 
language, and that he was therefore obliged to draw his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture from such Jews and Christians as he fell in with, in an age and country 
where Christianity, at all events, if not Judaism, was corrupted by idola- 
try and overlaid by the most ignorant superstitions. These arguments, 


| however, strike us as a better excuse for Mahomet’s opposition to Christi- 


anity than as a valid defence against the charge of adding and altering. 
He might have got a corrupt version of Scripture narratives, and he 
might himself believe that they were corrupted ; but there can be no doubt 
of his interpolating the text to answer his own purposes, since i 

could be found, there about Mahomet and his advent. Some of the wilder 
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superstitions, especially those relating to Solomon, are perhaps Oriental, 

rather than peculiarly Syrian or Arabian; and they might be used by 

Mahomet as a general Eastern belief, if he did not believe them himself. 
The persons whose lives are included in these legends are the leading 


characters of Scripture from Adam to Christ; but those most elaborately | 


exhibited are Joseph, Moses, and Solomon, with the story of the Queen 
of Saba or Sheba. In the leading facts of the patriarchal lives the He- 
brew Scriptures are pretty closely adhered to. Man falls through the 
weakness of Eve, tempted by the Evil Spirit, who has entered into the 
serpent; Cain slays Abel; Abraham offers up his son—but it is Is:nael 
instead of Isaac; Joseph is hated by his brethren, sold into bondage, re- 
sists Potiphar’s wife, rises to be the ruler of Egypt, and deals with his 
brethren much as it is described in Genesis. The Hebrew birth and 
Egyptian training of Moses, with his flight, exile, call, and miracles, are 
all told in general conformity with the Scriptural account. David slays 
Goliah with the stone, and sins with the wife of Uriah ; but the punish- 
ment is inflicted directly upon himself. The life of Solomon is one of the 
“tales of the Genii,” which it is probable that Mahomet only adopted. 
In the narrative of events, however, there is a wide gulf between the 
comprehensive brevity and natural simplicity of Scripture and these 
Arabian compositions. Not only is everything told in detail, and the 


discourse of subordinates and principals reported at length, but great | 
additions are made by filling up what Scripture leaves untold, or by en- | 


grafting unnecessary particulars upon the tact,—as the manner in which 
Moses was begotten, after Pharoah, terrified by his dreams, had antici- 
pated modern Poor-law Commissioners by the separation of the sexes. 
In the story of Saul, too, all his humanity and all the epic interest of his 
touching narrative escapes. The aptitude of the Scripture miracles, or 
indeed their necessity for the purpose in hand, is also lost. Wonders are 
frequently multiplied without reason, till they look like the tricks of a 


pantomime rather than the special interference of the Deity by the means | 
of his chosen prophets ; and some are of the species of fable invented by | 


all nations to account for the appearances of nature. The composition is 
“ barbaric gold and pearl.” Precious stones and metals, with all human 


rarities, are heaped up to mark greatness ; the rewards and punishments, | 


especially the punishments, are physical, and remind one of the horrors 
of Dante's Hell; and the machinery of the Arabian Nights and the middle 
age stories of enchanters predominate. Here is a description of the genii 
who were slaves to Solomon. 

“ Finally, another Angel brought to him a fourth jewel, which bore the in- 
scription, ‘ There is no God but one, and Mohamed is his messenger.’ ‘ By means 
of this stone,’ said the Angel, ‘ thou obtainest the dominion over the kingdom of 
spirits; which is much greater than that of ian and beasts, and fills up the whole 
8 
‘believe in the only God, and pray to him; but others are unbelieving. Some 
adore the fire; others the sun; others again the different stars; and many even 
the water. The first continually hoyer round the pious, to preserve them from 
every evil and sin; but the latter seek in every possible manner to torment and to 
seduce them; which they do the more easily since they render themselves invisible, 
or assume any form they please.’ Solomon desired to see the genii in their original 
form. The el rushed like a column of fire through the air, and soon returned 
with a host of p anne and genii; whose appalling appearance filled Solomon, spite 
of his dominion over them, with an inward shudder. He had had no idea that 
there were such misshapen and frightful beings in the world. He saw human 
heads on the necks of horses, with asses’ feet; the wings of eagles on the drome- 


dary’s back; and the horns of the gazelle on the head of the peacock. Astonished 
at this singular union, he prayed the Angel to explain it to him, since Dian, from 
whom all the genii were descended, had only a simple form. ‘ This is the conse- 


lied the Angel, ‘of their wicked lives, and their shameless intercourse 
asts, and birds: for their desires know no bounds, and the more they 


” 


quence,’ re 
with men, 
multiply, the more they degenerate. 

Trick or circumvention is frequently put forth as a proof of wisdom. 
This is the way Solomon manages to overcome a reluctant genius who 
had absconded. 

“ When Solomon was returning again to Jerusalem, he heard such a noise, pro- 
ceeding from the constant hammering of the genii who were pe with the 
building of the temple, that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were no longer able to 
converse with each other. He therefore commanded the spirits to suspend their 
labours, and inquired whether none of them was acquainted with a means by which 
the various metals might be wrought without producing such a clamour. Then 
there stepped out one from among them, and said, ‘ This is known only to the 
mighty Sachr; but he has hitherto succeeded in escaping from thy dominion.’ 

“© Js, then, this Sachr utterly inaccessible ?’ inquired Solomon. 

“ « Sachr,’ replied the genius, ‘ is stronger than all of us put together, and is as 
much our superior in swiftness as in power. Still, I know that he drinks from a 
fountain in the province of Hidjr once in every month. Perhaps thou mayest 
succeed, O wise king! to subdue him there to thy sceptre.’ 

“ Solomon commanded forthwith a division of his swift-flying genii to empty 


the fountain, and to fill it with intoxicating liquor. Some of them he then ordered | 


to linger in its vicinity, until they should see Sachr approaching, and then in- 
stantly to return and bring him word. A few weeks afterwards, when Solomon 
was standing on the terrace of his palace, he beheld a genius flying from the di- 
rection of Hidjr swifter than the wind. The king inquired of him if he brought 
news respecting Sachr. 

“ *Sachr is lying overcome with wine at the brink of the fountain,’ replied the 
genius, ‘and we have bound him with chains as massive as the pillars of thy tem- 
ples but he will burst them asunder as the hair of a virgin when he has slept off 

is wine. 

“ Solomon then mounted hastily the winged genius, and in less than an hour 
was borne to the fountain. It was high time, for Sachr had already opened his 
eyes again; but his hands and feet were still chained; so that Solomon set the sig- 
net on his neck without any hindrance.” 

The following account of the cause of grey hairs is of Rabbinical 
origin; a source whence a good many of the more mystical parts have 
been drawn. 

“ When Isaac attained the age of manhood, Abraham's beard became grey; 
which astonished him not a little, since no man before him had ever turned grey. 
But Allah had performed this wonder that Abraham might be distinguished from 
Isaac. For as he was a hundred years old when Sarali bore Isaac, the people of 
Palestine derided him, and doubted of Sarah’s innocence: but Allah gave to Isaac 
such a perfect resemblance of his father, that every one who saw him was con- 
vinced of Sarah’s conjugal fidelity. But, to prevent their being mistaken for each 
other, Allah caused grey hairs to grow on Abraham as a mark of distinction; and 
it is only since that time that the hair loses its dark colour in old age.” 


This description of Hell, though put into the mouth of Samuel, is 


e between the Earth and Heaven. Part of these spirits, continued the Angel, | 


! 
| taken from the Night Journey of Mahomet ; parts of which were too mar- 
| vellous for his followers, and had nearly lost him his influence. 

“ He beholds the pious amidst all their felicities in Paradise, and sinners in their 
varied agonies in Hell. Many of them are roaming there like ravenous beasts 
through barren fields; they are those who in this life enjoyed the bounties of Al- 
lah, and gave nothing thereof to the poor. 

“ Others ran to and fro, carrying fresh meat in one hand and corroded flesh in 
the other; but as often as they would put the former into their mouths, their 
hands are struck with fiery me’ until they partake of the putrefied morsel. This 
is the punishment of those who broke their marriage-vow, and found pleasure in 
guilty indulgences. 

“ The bodies of others are terribly swollen, and are still increasing in bulk: they 
} are such as have grown rich by money, and whose avarice was insatiable. 

“The tongues and lips of others are seized and pinched with iron pincers, as 
the punishment of their calumnious and rebellious speeches, by which they caused 
so much evil in the earth. , 

“ Midway between Paradise and Hell is seated Adam, the father of the human 
race who smiles with joy as often as the gates of Paradise are thrown open; and 
the triumphant cries of the blessed are borne forth, but weeps when the gates of 

| Hell are unclosed and the sighs of the damned penetrate to his ear.” 

The incarnation offered nothing repugnant to the mind of Mahomet. 
He admitted the miraculous birth and inspired character of Christ: it 
was his godhead to which he objected, and to the crucifixion, This is 
the Mussulman account of that event, and of the resurrection. 

“ But while the true faith found many followers abroad, the hatred of the sons 
of Israel, but especially of the priests and the heads of the people, towards Christ, 
daily waxed in rancour, until at last, when he had attained the age of thirty-and- 
three years, they sought to take his life: but Allah overthrew their plans, and 
| raised him to Heaven unto himself, while another man, whom Allah had caused 
to have a perfect resemblance to him, was put to death in his stead. 

“ The further particulars of the last moments of this prophet are variously nar- 
rated by the learned; but most of them run as follows. On the evening before 
the passover feast, the Jews took Christ captive, together with his Apostles, and 
| shut them up in a house, with the intention of putting Christ publicly to death 
| on the following morning. But in the night Allah revealed to him, ‘ Thou shalt 
receive death from me, but immediately afterwards be raised up to Heaven, and be 
delivered from the power of the unbelievers.’ Christ gave up his spirit, and re- 
mained dead for the space of three hours. In the fourth hour the Angel Gabriel 
appeared, and raised him unperceived by any through a window int» Heaven. 
But an unbelieving Jew, who had stolen into the house to watch Christ that he 
might by no means escape, became so like him that even the Apostles themselves 
took him to be their prophet. He it was who, as soon as the day dawned, was 
chained by the Jews “~ led through the streets of Jerusalem, everybody cryi 
to him, ‘Hast thou not revived the dead! why shouldest thou not be able to 
break thy fetters?’ Many pricked him with rods of thorn, other spat in his face, 
until he at last arrived at the place of execution, where he was crucified; for no 
one would believe that he was not the Christ. 

“ But when Mary had well-nigh succumbed from grief at the shamefal death 
of her supposed son, Christ appeared to her from Heaven, and said, ‘ Mourn not 
for me, for Allah has taken me to himself, and we shall be reunited in the da 
of the resurrection. Comfort my disciples, and tell them that it is well wi 
me in Heaven, and that they shall obtain a place beside me if they continue 
steadfast in the faith. Hereafter, at the approach of the last day, I shall be sent 
again upon the earth, when I shall slay the false prophet Dadjal and the wild 
boar, (both of which cause similar distress in the earth,) and such a state of 
peace and unity shall ensue that the lamb and the hyzena shall feed like brothers 
beside each other. I shall then burn the Gospel, which has been falsified by un- 
godly priests, and the crosses which they have worshipped as gods, and subject 
the whole earth to the doctrines of Mohamed, who shall be sent in later times.’ 
When Christ had thus spoken, he was once more lifted on a cloud to Heaven.” 

From these specimens a judgment may be formed of the reading that 
will be found in the Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans. The 
greater interest, however, is of a critical kind, and arises from the op- 
portunity of comparing the later Arabian with the Hebrew—the hu- 
man with the inspired composition. It is a curious book, and well 
worthy of a place in the library. 





MR. PRIOR'’S COUNTRY HOUSE. 
The Country House, the leading poem of Mr. Prior's volume, is some- 
thing in the style of Crabbe, without his homeliness of subject, but also 
without his strength of conception, his distinctness of delineation, and 
his vigorous finish. The author tells us that the different scenes and 
sketches in his poem have mostly been derived from nature: and 
they carry internal evidence of the fact. Whether he describes the ap- 
pearance of the country or the effect of its scenes upon the mind, sketches 
the occupations, amusements, and conversation of a country gentleman's 
residence, or narrates the incidents and depicts the characters of the ad- 
| jacent village, everything is natural and true. There is justness of 
thought in the reflections, though now and then verging upon the clap- 
trap school; there is accuracy if not nicety of observation; and many 
passages pleasingly remind the reader of the scenes they describe. The 
Country House, however, is somewhat flat, if not prosaic, from a de- 
ficiency both in power and art. What poetry there is, is inherent in the 
subjects, not evolved. Mr. Prior sees the obvious and external, not the 
essence ; and when the topic is broad—as in the apostrophe to England, 
or striking—as in the episode of the ship on fire, he cannot rise to its 
height. He wants precision of hand in his delineation, and mechanic 
skill in his verse ; both which defects might probably have been remedied 
by greater pains. The absence of vigour of conception and spirited buoy- 
ancy of style could not have been supplied. ype 
Still, truth and nature always yield pleasure, even if their reflection 18 
faint; and both these qualities will be found in Zhe Country House. 
Here is a sketch of the smuggler. 
“Who from the wood emerging mounts the stile 
In doubt—who trills his song—retires awhile— 
Returns—casts quick and furtive glances here, 
And seeming boldness shows mid mingled fear? 
“ The smuggler: he too loves the midnight time, 
Akin in danger oft, sometimes in crime; 
If crime that be where most a part will Lear, 
Censure the smuggler, yet in smuggling share! 
For though around all know him, none expose 
His name, the wares he vends, or track he goes. 


“ His frame and features long impress’d, I scan; 
A cool though venturous, fierce yet wary man; 


| 
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Nor young nor old, but just that stage of life 
When art and daring blend for trick or strife; 
Not tall, but broad in massive power he stood, 
Robust, with twice the strength of man endued; 
Compact of limb, with agile step he trod, 

As he whose hours in fields are pass’ abroad ; 
Care through a broad red face had furrows drill'd, 
Where brooding cunning every furrow fill’d. 
Beneath an ample hat, which slouched he wore, 
Rolled large grey ne that every nook explore ; 
Alarm’d, he show'd it not when near to view 
Some stranger came, yet sidelong looked him through. 
Bold in his air, his speech yet supple seem’d, 
Quick each to use as either best he deem’d; 

*T was his to jest or threaten, frown or smile; 
Lawless to live, if not by force, by wile; 
Fearless, yet judged the deadly fray to shun, 
Prone most to fight—by prudence urged to ran; 
No eye like his could latent danger tell, 

First to discern it, foremost to repel; 

No blood had shed, yet were his tights not few, 
And many a fiscal guardian overthrew. 

“ His was the hour when others fly the shore, 
When thunders roll, winds rage, or torrents pour; 
When night or storm the watch'd and watchers veils, 
Shoreward the free-trade lading safely sails; 
Borne from the beach with magic speed to fill 
The cave near which flash signals from yon hill. 
No beach, or creek, or gate to him unknown, 
By-paths and darkling tracks in woods his home; 
Where screen’d, secure of safety or of flight, 

He prowls, supposed a spirit of the night; 
And like a spirit harmless flits, if you 





His venture touch not, or his path pursue.” 
In a dedicatory preface to Captain Hamilton of the Admiralty, Mr. | 
Prior makes some just observations upon the generally slight and flimsy 
character of the literature of the day; and seems to blame the public, | 
because there is not a greater demand for sermons, poems, and plays,— | 
which conclusion is less just. There is as much demand for such com- | 
positions as they deserve; and we think Mr. Prior might be challenged | 
to point out any work of originality and power in either of those classes of | 
composition which has not attained popularity proportioned to its cha- 
racter. But the fact is, that these publications, with an occasional ex- | 
ception, are flat, stale, and unprofitable. The bulk of sermons are merely 
technical compositions—their skeleton as fixed and settled as that of a | 
law-deed, and their filling up no fresher in matter, though the style may 
be a little varied from the originals whence the divine draws his horta- | 
tives. The mass of poems and plays that emanate from the press are 
mere echoes both in style and matter; whilst their structure, without | 
being one jot Jess technically commonplace than that of the sermon, is | 
Jess adapted to the theme, and less fitted to bring out the subject matter, 
inasmuch as poetry is less practical than ethics, and therefore requires 
more elevation and excellence. 
- .« “Certis medium et tolerabile rebus 

Recte concedi: ° ° ° ° . 

tea. . + _ mediocribus esse poetis 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere column.” 
And perhaps The Country House scarcely rises above this mediocrity. 
The occasional poems that follow it certainly do not. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Florentine History, from the Earliest Authentic Records to the Accession of 
Ferdinand the ‘Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. By Henry Edward Napier, | 
Captain in the Royal Navy, F.R.S. In six volames. Volume I. | 

Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and | 
Marriages, in England. (Abstracts of the two years 1843, 1844.) | 

The Buchanites from First to Last. By Joseph Train, Author of “ The | 

! 
| 











History of the Isle of Man,” &c. 


Keightley's Ilistory of India. Part 1. (Whittaker's Popular Library. 
Copyright editions.) 

This is ri far the best of the original works in Messrs. Whittaker’s “ Popular 
ibrary—Copyright Editions”: for it is wanted. Mill, Elphinstone, and Thornton 
are too voluminous and expensive for tle common reader: all the compendiums 
that we have seen are deticient in fulness of matter, proportion to a scale, and 
sometimes in clearness of exposition, from an enforeed curtness when something 
has to be cut short because another something has been made too long. There | 
are none of these defects in Keiyhtley’s History of India. Without original re- 
Search, or much novelty of view, the various reccived authorities have n 
studied and compared, and an independent judgment exercised in the conclusions. 
There is also a grasp of the subject, a skilful selection of the principal facts, and 
a workmanlike manner of marshalling and exhibiting them. As much matter 
is condensed into Mr. Keightley’s pages as they will hold without over-crowding; 
and the scale is strictly observed; even Baber himself occupying the space which 
this or | requires, not that which the Emperor's autobiography pbs om a com- 
iler to fill. In this first part, the reader has a condensed view of Indian history 
rom its earlier period to the decline of the Mogul power (about 1760); together 
with a view of the European connexion with the East, closing with the dawn of the 

British prospects over the vast empire of Hindostan. } 

First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. Ty D.R. Hay. 
(This is a grammar of pure form; in which theelements of symmetrical, as dis- 
tinguished from picturesque beauty, are demonstrated, by reducing the outlines 
or planes of curvilinear and rectilinear forms to their origin in the principles of 
geometrical proportion. In thus analyzing symmetry of outline in natural and | 
artificial objects, Mr. Hay determines the fixed principles of beauty in positive 
shape, and shows how beautiful forms may be reproduced and infinitely varied 
with mathematical precision. Hitherto the originating and copying of beautiful 
contours have been alike empirical: the production of a new design for a vase or 
jug has been a matter of chance between the eye and the hand; and the copying of 
a Greek moulding or ornament a merely mechanical process. By a series of 
problems, Mr. H ty places both the invention and imitation of beautiful forms on 
a sure basis of science: giving to the fancy of original minds a clue to theevolving 
of new and elegant shapes, in which the infinite resources of nature are made | 
subservient to the uses of art. | 

he volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, beautifully executed, that | 
serve to explain the text, and suggest new ideas of beauty of contour in common | 
objects. To designers of pottery, hard-ware, and architectural ornament, this work | 
is. cularly valuable; but artists of every kind, and workmen of intelligence, 
will find it of great utility. £ 


Mr. Hay haviag now, in his various works, unfolded the ruling principles of 
form and colour, should complete the round of his subject, by giving the result of 
his studies in the department of decorative art, in the shape of a treatise on or- 
nament as applicable to present uses. We know of no other writer so thoroughly 
versed in the theory and practice of ornamental design as to be able to solve this 
ever-recurring and difficult problen—Given, the end to be accomplished, and the 
means to attain it; required, to — out the way. Our designers of shapes and 
7h are at fault; and teachers of schools of design are blind leaders of the 
blind. } 

Tales for Young People. By Agnes Loudon. Edited by Mrs, Loudon. 
With Llustrations, 
(If not the “ most robust and richly graced,” the first part of this pretty little 
volume is the most interesting; for the tales it contains are written by Mrs. Lou- 
don’s daughter, whom she thus introduces to the public. These stories are six in 
number: five of them relate to the common incidents of daily life; and, being 
naturally yet gracefully told, mingle the utile with the dulci: the sixth is a sort of 
fabulous tale, in which dogs are the interlocutors; and we think it less successful 
than the previous stories. The second part consists of some tales translated from 
the German by Mrs. Loudon's sister-in-law; and a few written by Mrs, London 
herself, in which anecdotes connected with Royalty and the cultivation of fruit 
are expanded into a story. ] 
Ele gy to Napoleon. By R. H. Williams, Esq. 
[It is a maxim of some critics that particular care should be bestowed on the 
opening verses of a poem, so that the writer may attract by sound since he can- 
not so early interest by substance. Mr. R. H. Williams does not appear to have 
heard of this rule, or he designedly neglects it; for his opening “ breaks Priscian’s 
head and Pegasus’s neck” in this style— 
“Of Achilles’ deeds, or Agamemnon’s fume, 
Which the great Homer in his works proclaim; 
How Ajax fought, and valiant Diomed 
On human flesh his Agrarian horses fed.” 
This specimen is enough of Mr. Williams's verse. His views of Napoleon are ot 
the wildest Whig kind prevalent some thirty or forty years ago. } 
Ignez de Castro; a Tragedy, in five acts. (As contributed to Hood's Maga- 
zine.) By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” 
[ This tragedy was written with a view to public 
Mr. and Miss Vandenhoif; but no opportunity ~ for its production upon the 
stage, it was published in J/ood’s Magazine. To what extent some striking but 
melodramatic situations might enable it to succeed in representation, we cannot 
tell; but as a reading play it is poor—deficient not only in dramatic character, but 
in poetical spirit. } 
A Manual of Practical Draining. By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of 
“ The Book of the Farm.” 
(This publication, though rather technical than general in its interest, is import- 
ant from its subject; which, at all times of consequence to the agriculturist, is 


performance, and accepted by 


| more so now than ever, when he is about to be exposed to the “ competition of all 


the world,”"—although as yet that is not very injurious. The year 1846 is early 
in the struggle, and the agricultural interest, for their own profit, had better set 
their land in order, The necessity for so doing, the laws in compliance with 
which it should be done, and the practical manner of executing its details, are all 
clearly described in this little book of Mr. Stephens. } 

The Farmer's Almanack and Calendar, for 1847. 

[ The agriculturists are the first afield in the almanack way, at all events; and very 
creditably. Besides the information common to these works, The Farmer's Alma- 
nack and Calendar for 1847 contains a great mass of facts and advice peculiar 
to the agriculturist, in reference to farming operations, acts of Parliament, fairs, 
societies, and what not. ] 

A Catechism of Church History in General, from the — Age to the 
present time: to which is added, a Catechism of Englis Church Histo: ; 
with a Summary of principal Events, in chronological order. By the 
Reverend F. W. Wilkinson, M.A., Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. 

(A clearly-exhibited digest of the yeep rsons, facts, and opinions of eccle - 
siastical history, in the catechetical form. Mr. Wilkinson has — a truer cha- 
racter to his questions and answers than is always attained; his queries really 
asking for specific information, and his replies giving the particular answer. His 
care, however, has not prevented the questions from often being general, so that 
the cat might embrace other things than the actual reply: but this cannot be 
avoided. 

Euclids Elements of Plane Geometry, as corrected and improved by the late 
Alexander Ingram, Leith. With the Elements of Plane Trigonometry, 
and their practical application. Adapted to the use of schools and private 
students, with numerous and appropriate Exercises annexed to each 
by James Trotter, of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 

Saas character of this publication is told by the titlepage. It is a new edition of 
ngram’s school edition of Euclid, revised by Mr. Trotter, who has introduced 
additions and improvements. ] : 

Coghlan's Pocket Picture of London and its Environs, alphabetically ar 
ranged, and embellished with a Map. A new edition, carefully revised 
and corrected, with 300 additional pages of entirely new matter. By Alex- 
ander Cooper Lee. ewe 

[A condensed account of the different sights of London and its vicinity, classed 
under their respective heads—as churches, bridges; mixed with a little informa- 
tion and advice of a more general kind. ] 


T Q 
FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. _ 
Tue National Gallery reopened this week, after a long interval of closure; 
and it looks more like an auction-room than ever: the pictures do not 
seem in their proper places, as forming part of a well-arranged collection, 











| but as if hung up anywhere for the moment; presenting a strange jumble 


of subjects, styles, and schools. Moreover, it has been impoverished by the 
addition of some twelve or fourteen low-class pictures, bequeathed by a 
Mr. Richard Simmons as a memento of his munificence and bad taste; and 
by the ruin of a splendid Rubens, “ Peace and War,” which has been flayed 
by some member of the Skinners Company. On the other hand, the col 
lection has been enriched by the acquisition of au excellent cabinet picture 
of the “ Temptation of St. Anthony,” by Annibale Caracci, in good pre- 
servation; and a slight but masterly painting of a Court Boar-hunt in 
Spain, by Velasquez. The St. Authony has not yet undergone a second mar- 
tyrdom of flaying; but the Velasquez has been scoured till it is raw; and a 
coat of varnish has been substituted for the glazed tints of the Spanish Titian. 
Both are curious and valuable works of art, and fine specimens of the respec- 
tive masters; but neither has so much interest or beauty as to make it very 
desirable for the national collection. Mr. Simmons’s bequest includes a 
cold blue and white Madonna by Sasso Ferrato; a feeble head by Greuze; 
a filmy landseape by Both, With ivory nudities by Polemberg; a Dutch 
vrow by Maes; some cocks and hens by Hondekoeter; a bad bit of Back- 
huysen; and a few other hard, polished, and laboured productions, with 
names that do not make it worth while to question their genuineness: 


| which in some of the instances above mentioned one feels inclined to do. 
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“ Never look a gift-horse in the mouth,” is a prudent proverb for a 
private individual to act upon; but as a nation confers honour by accept- 
ing a gift and reaps discredit when it exhibits what is worthless or false, it 
becomes a duty to decline injudicious generosity. A few more such bequests 
as this would turn the whole wealth of Wardour Street into Trafalgar 
Square; and ifthe work of every vacation be to rob Rubens and Titian of 
their tone, the national collection will in time exhibit only the triumph of 
picture-dealers and doctors over the painter's art. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART IN SCOTLAND. 

THERE are three public bodies in Edinburgh for the encouragement of the 
fine arts in Scotland; but the manner in which they contrive to frustrate 
their professed purpose is remarkable. It is to be feared that those 
which make the highest pretensions, and have the highest official con- 
nexion, have degenerated into persecutors of art. This we gather from 
several documents,* which have recently been put into our hands with a 
request for an impartial opinion. The merits of the case will be best set 
forth by a simple narrative of facts; and if we go back to rather an ancient 
date, the reader need not be alarmed, for the story will not hold him long, 
and it is not without interest. 

Under the fifteenth article of the Treaty of Union, a Board of Trustees 
for Manufactures in Scotland was established; and, about the middle of 
last century, this Board set on foot a school for teaching the arts, chiefly in 
the mechanical branches of damask weaving, carving, ornamental paint- 
ing, and the like. Divers attempts at a more direct encouragement of the 
fine arts properly so called may be passed over as failures, partly through 
want of judgment in the projectors, partly through want of preparation in 
the public mind. 

In 1819 was set on foot the Scottish Institution for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts; the idea probably being taken from the British Institu- 
tion of London. The Scottish Institution was composed of amateurs of 
rank or influence, who subscribed among them 3,000/.; their object was to 
open in Edinburgh a yearly exhibition of pictures by the old masters, bor- 
rowed from whomsoever would lend them. There were two such exhibi- 
tions in 1819 and 1820; but they had little success, barely paying their 
expenses. In 1821, the Institution invited the living artists of Scotland to 
furnish pictures for a modern exhibition: this was eminently successful, 
and was repeated yearly; only one other attempt at an exhibition of an- 
cient pictures being made down to the year 1828. ‘Thus the Institution 
was rescued from perishing of inanition, by the living artists. They by no 
means obtained their share of the honours and advantages: the amateur 
members, who did not scruple to use the artists, refused to allow them any 
share in the management, especially in pecuniary matters, under the pretext 
that the directors must be men of “ rank,” and personally disinterested, in 
order to secure the public confidence. 

Disgusted with that treatmeut, several artists seceded, in 1826, and laid 
the foundation of what became the Royal Scottish Academy. They opened 
an annual exhibition at a gallery in Waterloo Place, which was highly suc- 
cessful. At the end of that year, the artists applied for a charter of incor- 
poration, and obtained a marked expression of good-will from Sir Robert 
Peel; but the opposition which they encountered delayed the charter. 

It was otherwise with the more favoured Institution. Emulous of the 
Academy, they too applied for a charter; and it was granted, in 1827. 
obtaining this charter, the Institution continued to use the artists who re- 
mained in alliance with it. ‘The process was very curious. A circular was 
sent round to a dozen or so of the more eminent, inviting them to become 
“associates”; thus raising the idea that the artists were at length to re- 
ceive honourable recognition. Among the grounds for demanding incor- 
poration, were mentioned the fact that the Institution had acquired consi- 
derable property—we shall touch upon that point presently—and the hope 
that “ exhibitions would annually take place under their superintendence.” 
It will scarcely be believed, but all share of management was still with- 
held from the working-bees of the Institution—the artists; to whom no- 
thing was secured by the charter—not even the title of “ associate”: the 
very existence of “artists” or “associates” is absolutely unmentioned in 
the document. This arrogant behaviour on the part of the dilettanti mem- 
bers effectually estranged those artists, twenty-four in number, who had still 
adhered to the body: in 1829, they followed the seceders and joined the 
Scottish Academy. 

The “ property” of which the Institution boasted was made up in a 
singular way. At what time their original capital was finally dissipated 
does not appear; but after 1829, the Institution was obliged to confess itself 
so little in a solvent condition as to be unable to pay its rent; having in 
fact no substantive property of its own. It had no doubt profited by the 
exhibitions of the artists of whom it had so unserupulously made use, and a 
very imperfect account of the proceeds was forthcoming. Yet such an ac- 
count was due not only to the artists, but to the reputation of the Institution 
for common honesty. Before the commencement of the modern exhibitions, 
it was stipulated that, after deducting the actual and needful expenses, the 
proceeds should be paid into a fund for the benefit of the widows and chil- 
dren of artists: it is calculated that the whole gross proceeds of eight ex- 
hibitions could not have been less than five or six thousand pounds; the 
nett proceeds available for the fund, probably something between two and 
four thousand: the sum paid to the artists as the nett proceeds was four 
hundred. This strange result has been accounted for, in Edinburgh, by 
the existence of a collection of pictures, a library, and other purchases in 
possession of the Institution; whose directors have in vain been challenged 
to produce the accounts. 

Nor is that all. The Institution had also acquired, in trust, other pro- 
perty, through its connexion with the artists. Mr. Peter Spalding, who 


had been Superintendent of the Mint at Caleutta, took up his residence | 


in Edinburgh; where he cultivated the society of artists, his intimacy 
being altogether with the professional men and not at all with the official 
dilettanti. In 1825, he executed a will, leaving 10,000/. to the Directors 
of “the Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in Scotland "— 


* “Scottish Art and National Encouragement. Containing a View of Existing 
Controversies, and Transactions during the last twenty-seven years, relative to 
Art in Scotland. With an ample Appendix of Documents.” An octavo yolume, 
published by Blackwood and Sons, 1846. 

= eee sey betwixt the Honourable Board of Scottish Manufactures and 
the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Accom- 
modation in Royal Institution Building.” 19th March and 27th April 1846. 

“ Memorial of the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, to the Right Honourable the Lords 
sury.” 6th August 1846. 


In | 


Commissioners of her Majesty's Trea- | 


| “for creating a fund, the interest or annual proceeds whereof to be applied 
| for ever for the support of decayed or superannuated associated artists be- 
longing to the Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
| Scotland.” Mr. Spalding died in October 1826, before the Institution, by 
its contumelious slight upon the “ associated artists,” had driven them from 
its ranks. It still professes to administer the fund, however, and does so 
by a contrivance: having no “associated artists” in the sense contemplated 
by its own circular of 1827 and by Mr. Spalding, it makes “ associates” of 
any persons whom it pleases, simply as recipients of its bounty—mere pen- 
sioners. One “associate” thus benefited, we understand, is the manager 
of the Institution, who was formerly unpaid: he receives 100/. a year. 
The Institution succeeded in obtaining from official favour not only a 
| charter but a home, estimated to have cost 45,000/. In 1825, a building 
was erected on the Mound, facing Prince’s Street, for purposes connected 
with art; exhibitions being one of those purposes. ‘There are many ano- 
malous circumstances involved in the ownership and destination of this 
building; but we will mention only the most prominent. At first, the 
| Institution professed to have built it, with the “ coéperation ” of the Board 
of Trustees; and it received the name which it still bears—* the Institu- 
tion Building.” But afterwards, when the Academy advanced claims on 
the edifice in virtue of claims on the Institution, the Board of Trustees 
for Manufactures said, through its Secretary, that “ they [the Trustees] 
are the sole proprietors of the building.” The joint Secretary of the 
Institution, Mr. Skene, corroborates that newer statement: he says— 

“It was erected, it is understood, [an odi expression! ] with funds exclusively 
belonging to the Board of Trustees, as appears from public reports made from 
time to time to the Crown, and by it communicated to Parliament, with funds 
collected by the Board, altogether independent of the separate grants made an- 
nually under authority of various legislative enactments, and erected with the 
express sanction of the Sovereign and his official advisers, but without union, aid, 
or codperation from the Institution, or any public body whatever.” 

The Institution had its charter and its new mansion; but with the art- 
ists departed its real prosperity. After 1829 the exhibitions ceased. But 
the incorporated amateurs had not yet done with cajoling the artists. In 
1835, advances were made to the Scottish Academy, for oblivion of the 
past and a new union. The Academy was to be allowed rooms for its ex- 
hibitions—two at once, and a third “to be agreed upon”; a fourth room 
for a Life Academy—a school in which the pupils should study from living 
models; access to a collection of casts, to a library, and other facilities. The 
return was to be a certain rent payable by the Academy, and of course 
the advantage derivable from the public support which the artists would 
carry with them. The union was efiected: the usual success followed the 
Academy; it opened evening exhibitions for the working classes at a cheaper 
rate; its exhibitions were crowded; and ultimately it began to feel the 
, want of room, both for pictures and visiters. 

The position of the several bodies occupying “the Institution Building” 
at this time is to be noted. There were the Board of Trustees for Manu- 
factures, the Royal Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland, and the Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 


| tecture—which acquired its charter and its title of “ Royal” in 1838. 


The Academy enjoyed popular favour and support, and was the active 
source of profit. The Institution was virtually superseded. On the one 
hand, it had shown, throughout its history, that it could do nothing in art 
without the artists. When it was left by the artists, it could not even pay 
its rent, but obtained an annual grant of 500/. from the Board, to pay 
its rent of 430/. to that very Board,—a specimen of munificent land- 
lordism which would be much admired in Ireland just now! On the other 
hand, the Institution had neither power nor resources without the Board. 
It had not even a substantive existence. Several members of the Institu- 
tion were also members of the Board: Mr. Maconochie (better known as 2 
Lord of Session by the title of Lord Meadowbank) was an active member 
of both, and represented either on remarkable occasions in the disputes 
with the Academy; Sir Thomas Dick Lauder was, and is, Secretary to 
both. If the artists had popular support, they could not boast of other 
advantages enjoyed by the rival bodies: the Academy comprised but 2 
single titled man, and he only a Knight [Sir William Allan, the President]; 
while the Board and the Institution comprised Peers, Judges, Baronets, and 
other persons of “rank”; not having been degraded by the admission of a 
single professional man. “ Professional,” we mean, in respect of the arts; 
for there were several belonging to the profession of the law—but then that 
is not derogatory from rank. The “ Board of Manufactures” had altogether 
ceased its annual exhibition of manufactures, and had settled down into an 
official double of the Institution—the alter ego, in the shape of which the 
Institution could forgive itself its rent, or, which is the same thing, pay it 
with public money. It also carried on the trade of landlord; having for 
tenants under the same roof, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Society 
of Scottish Antiquaries, and the Board of Herring Fisheries: so that there 
was no want of room in the mansion. 


| Ina letter to the Treasury, the Board makes a most singular disclaimer 


on behalf of the Institution: it is speaking of the [unpublished] accounts 
of the Institution— 

“ By these it is shown, that no part of the [500/.] grant is appropriated either 
for behoof of the corporation or of any of its members or their families, but is 
solely applied in the most liberal and beneficial form for the public which the 
Directors of that body can devise, or this Board, acting under the sanction of my 
Lords Commissioners, can point out and recommend.” a 

We do not question this remarkable disclaimer. It is understood in 
Edinburgh, indeed, that members of the double body have been so happy 
in the choice of domestic servants, that divers valets and butlers happened 
to be the very fittest persons for posts in the official establishment, at 
stipends of fifty or a hundred pounds a year. But that kind of arrange- 
ment does not violate the terms of the disclaimer above. 

The last arrangement with the Academy has been followed up with 
the usual jealousy on the part of the Institution. The third room, allowed 
in pursuance of the agreement of 1835, had been used for hanging a 
permanent collection of pictures, including several by Mr. Etty, whi 
are highly valued: it was revoked, onthe pretext that the room was to be 
painted! The Academy was allowed to hang this permanent collection 
in a room occupied by the Institution for a similar purpose: the Aca- 
| demy’s collection therefore virtually merged in the collection posses 

by the Institution, which was exhibited to the public for about eight 

months in the year at a charge of one shilling on admission: the Institution 
| and the Board thus augmented their separate resources at the expense 0 
| the Academy. A room was offered for the Life Academy; but it was $0 
| small that it could not be used. The stipulated access to the gallery of 
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casts was clogged with conditions which the artists deemed so insulting | mind harmonious and congenially alive to excellency—a disposition which 


that in fact the privilege was useless. In 1838, the revoked room and 
another were allowed in addition at the usual season, from the Ist of 
February to the Ist of May, for the annual exhibition of the Academy: 
but even that partial concession has recently been revoked—the use of the 
rooms is to be discontinued in 1847; a restriction of space which is virtually 
notice to quit. 

A curious incident occurred at the exhibition season of 1844. It was a 
by-law of the Academy, that no stranger should enter during the process 
of hanging the pictures. In that year, among the pictures was one by Mr. 
George Lauder, a son of Sir Thomas. ‘This picture was hung in a cer- 
tain place, but on a review of the whole collection the Council 
decided that it injured the general effect; and, in accordance with 
another law in that behalf, they determined to remove it to a ditlerent 
spot; which was, it is to be inferred, less advantageous to the particular 
picture. In the mean time, Sir Thomas Lauder had entered the rooms 
and had seen the picture; and, learning that fact, the Council resolved 
to waive their objection rather than hurt his feelings. Other members of 
the Academy, who came to view the collection before it was opened to the 
public at large, saw the injurious effect of the picture in the spot where it 
hung, and by a formal vote induced the Council to revise their second 
decision and to remove the picture. Sir Thomas sent an angry letter, 
written upon the official paper of the Board, protesting against the change, 
and imputing unworthy motives. The Council protested against his 
right to interfere officially, or even to be in the place. Sir Thomas dis- 
claimed the right to interfere, aud said that his having used official paper 
was an accident; but he explained, that he had entered the rooms as Secre- 
tary of the Board, to see that the premises were safe from fire! It is appa- | 
rent that from this time the correspondence between the Academy and the 
Board or Institution took a bitterer tone. 

In the next year, the Board had found a use for the two additional rooms 
annually allowed to the Academy: they were wanted for the “ Torrie Col- 
lection,” a set of pictures given in keeping to the Institution, and for the 
“ colour-class " of the school which the Trustees had established to study 
the arts. It is true that the trustees of the Torrie Collection (the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh and the Sheritf of the County) were willing that it 
should be removed every year to make way for the Academy’s exhibition 
of modern pictures; it is true that such a plan is adopted every year in the 
Louvre; it is true that not only the “colour-class” but all the classes of 
the Royal Academy in London are suspended during the exhibition; it is 
true that the Institution had stipulated to allow the Academy in all four 
rooms: all these facts could not prevail: the Board and Institution evi- 
dently owe the Academy a grudge, and desire to turn it out of the home, 
reared at the public expense, to which they invited it in 1835. 

Meanwhile, the Academy's old quarters in Waterloo Place, having been 
diverted to other purposes, are no longer available; and a suitable place is 
not to be had. 

In August last, the Academy forwarded a memorial to the Treasury, 
preferring the reasonable request that the Lords Commissioners should “ ap- 
point some neutral and competent persons to investigate and report on the 
whole subject of encouragement of art in Scotland.” 

The Treasury can do no less. Whatever official help may be given to 
the Board and the Institution is evidently perverted. Thus far, whatever 
feeling for art has been produced in Scotland is due mainly to the artists; 
the Institution has evidently and confessedly been unable to get along 
without the artists: yet it is the artists who have been selected for dis- 
couraging slights, if not for persecution. While the Academies of London and 
Dublin have enjoyed State patronage, that aid, which was no doubt meant 
by the Imperial Treasury for the cognate body of Edinburgh, has been 
intercepted by the double association. 

Now, the professed object of the three bodies, the encouragement of art 
in Scotland, is too good to be lost in a paltry bickering between the work- 
men of art and the self-appointed dispensers of other people’s patronage. 
The Academy has set about its task in a worthy spirit. We observe none 
of the merely mercenary taint which is apt to beset artists, especially the 
exclusive pretension for “ native talent.” This is wise and politic. Art is 
not “ native ” to any locality; it is not to be encouraged by patent, but is 
developed best by the freest growth, deriving strength from every source. 
In most countries it has-been imported, whether we take the word as ap- 
plying to the liberal or mechanical arts. Italy imported her art of paint- 
ing from the Greeks, and beat them; we imported our art of cotton- 
weaving, and have beaten the countries fram which we borrowed. Art is to 
be encouraged by “ protection ” against none but disturbing influences ex- | 
ternal to itself: its strength lies in the full apprehension of its beauties, in 
skill of eye and of hand, in the popular taste which guides and stimulates | 
the artists; and all those things are promoted chiefly and best by art itself 
in its highest possible state. If there is any stuff in a people capable of 
development—if any real demand for art arise among them—their native 
artists are sure to have many advantages, of contiguity, affection, numbers, 
knowledge of the local taste, which must always give them a suflicient | 
start of foreign artists; whose importation, nevertheless, to meet the de- 
mands of the very highest taste in the same country, contributes power- 
fully to expand and strengthen the very art by which the native artists 
live. We do not therefore advocate any exclusive or “protective” favour 
for the Scottish Academy. 

But we do insist that those with whom the authority lies should choose 
the most intelligent and most efficient channel for the encouragement 
of art in Scotland, as well as everywhere else. It is a most desirable 
object. We are only beginning to comprehend the full power of art as an 
engine for social improvement and discipline. Its effect on manufactures 
is obvious. The study of drawing—to say nothing of a more continued 
Practice after the period of scholarship—is a most important branch of 
education; developing in a peculiar manner the natural faculties of ob- 
servation, and serving in physical matters the oftice performed by the study | 
of mathematics in intellectual matters, by accustoming the mind to seize | 
distinctions and bring them to the test of exact scrutiny. The eyes of a 
man who has studied drawing bear to his mind ten times the information 
that is received from untutored eyes: for all purposes of observation and 
Comparison he sees ten times as much. 

The moral effect of art, although long fe t, although proverbial since | 

orace asserted it in an epigram, has been less distinctly and analytically | 
understood. Duly examined, it will be found to act wsthetically in train- 
ing the mind by very perceptible and effective means. The contem- 
Plation of that which is beautiful and harmonious begets a disposition of | 
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| from the 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice Moller, who exchanges. 


may be so cultivated as to grow into a habit. By a more positive reaction, 
the continued familiarity with the aspect of dignity and grace tends to 
produce, through outward imitation, similar qualities. And those two pro- 
cesses set a third in motion: the mind which is familiarized with excel- 
lence and harmony acquires a keener perception of what is discordant and 
base, and revolts the more from it. 

Of course, to produce all these influences in their fullest activity, it is 
requisite to have the most familiar intercourse not only with the works 
but with the practice of art. A summer or winter visit to the Metropolis is 
not enough. Art should be carried into the provinces, and diffused 
throughout; and when one of its main channels, as at Edinburgh, is suf- 
fered to be choked up, the Government neglects one of its functions, 
waives one of its best instruments of governing. It is possible that the 
Ministers in London are not really aware of what is done in their name— 
for the Board of Manufactures professes to act in the name of the Lords 
of the Treasury. And the Board itself is but a pageant. All unpaid 
commissions are apt to fell into the management of the few who take out 
their remuneration in satisfaction for their self-importance: one rest- 
less busybody, who supposes himself to possess all the knowledge and taste 
which are lacking in all the collected artists—the Sir Frederick Trench of 
Edinburgh—has not scrupled to say that Ae is the Board and the Instita- 
tion too: ergo, in this matter, he is also “ My Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury.” My Lords had better see what they are doing per 
alium in Scottish art. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 19th October, at Norwich, the Lady of Major Deveney, Royal Regiment, of 
a son. 

On the 23d, at Kinnaird House, Perthshire, the Hon. Mrs. Drummond, of a Aaughter. 

On the 24th, at Charlton Hall, Suffolk, Mrs. F. Newton Dickenson, of Siston Court, 
Gloucestershire, of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 26th, at Lupton, Devon, the Lady of J. B. Yarde Buller, Esq., of a son and 
heir. 

On the 27th, at Hackthorn, near Lincoln, the Lady of G 
Sibthorp, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 28th, in Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, the Lady of Colonel Maclean, of a son, 
still-born. 


rvaise Tottenham Waldo 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th July, at Allahabad, Charles Brown Stuart, Esq., third Native Infantry, 
son of the late Colonel James Lewis Stuart, Bengal Army, to Charlotte Agnes, second 
daughter of Captain Knightley Musgrave Clay, of Loches, in France. 

On the 3d September, at Madrid, Theodore Santiago Murphy, Esq., second son of the 
late Colonel Murphy, of Malaga, a Knight of Alcantara, &c , to Dolores, eldest daugh- 
ter of Don Pedro Angeles y Vargos, Civil Governor of Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 

On the 3d, at Bombay, Arthur Malet, Esq., Secretary to Government, fitth son of the 
late Sir Charles Warre Malet, Bart., to Mary Sophia Marcia Willoughby, third 
daughter of J. ?. Willoughby, Esq., Member of Council. 

On the 20th October, the Rev. Joseph Cross, M.A., Vicar of Merriott, Somersetshire, 
to Caroline Mary, second daughter ot Francis Richardson, Esq., of Langford House, 
Fivehead, in the same county. 

On the 22d, at Limerick, Captain Thomas Edmund Knox, Fighty-fifth King’s Light 
Infantry, only son of the Hon, Captain E. 8. P. Knox, R.N., to Lucy Diana Maunsell, 
third daughter of the Venerable the Archdeacon of Limerick. 

On the 22d, at Burnfoot, Dumfriesshire, Patrick N. V. Dudgeon, son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dudgeon, Edinburgh, to Lilias, daughter of the late George Whigham, Esq., of 
Halliday Hill. 

On the 26th, at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, Sir John Edward Harington, Bart., 
of the Coldstream Guards, to Jane Agnes, youngest daughter of J. 8. Brownrigg, Esq., 
M.P. for Boston, 

On the 29th, at Reigate Church, the Rey. Francis Henry Murray. second son of the 
Bishop of Rochester, Rector of Chiselhurst, to Fauny Catherine, third daughter of John 
L. Anderson, Esq. 














DEATHS. 

On the 2ist April, Lieutenant Octavius Benthall, R.N., drowned in endeavouring to 
cross the bar of Hokianga Bay, New Zealand, in the pinnace of her Majesty's ship 
Osprey. 

On the 18th October, at Thornbury, Joseph Hume, Esq., for many years a well- 
known practical and scientific chemist in London, and corresponding member of most 
of the learned societies of Europe ; in his 91st vear. 

On the 19th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Right Hon. the Countess Dowager of Hunting- 
don, Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Noel Harris, K.C.H. 

On the 2ist, at Rossdhu House, Dumbartonshire, Lady Colquhoun, of Luss. 

On the 24th, at Up Park, Sussex, Sir Henry Fetherstonhaugh, Bart; in his 924 year. 

On the 24th, the Rev. Mathew Feilde, Vicar of Shinfield-cum-Swallowtield ; in his 
68th year. 

On the 26th, at Tley Lodge, Captain James Slade, R.N.; in his 79th year. 

On the 26th, Lucy Louisa, Dowager Countess of Winterton. 

On the 26th, at Blyth Hall, Lady Masterman Sykes; in her 64th year. 

On the 26th, at Plymouth, the Rev. John Buller, Rector of Bridestowe, Devon, and 
late Vicar of St. Just, in Penwith, Cornwall; in his 69th year. 

On the 28jh, at Ryde, Mary Ann, Relict of the Rev. Pownoll Bastard, and eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Park ; in her 55th year. 

On the 28th, in Eaton Square, Sir G. Wombwell, Bart., of Wombwell, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ; in his 78th year. 

On the 29th, in Upper Gower Street, George Mann Burrows, M.D., F.L.S. ; in his 
76th year. 

















MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, Oct. 27.—4th Drag. Guards—Surg. W. Gardiner, from the 69th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice J. B. Flanagan, who retires upon half-pay. 7th Light Drags—Surg. 8S. 





‘ Lawson, from the 30th Foot, to be Surg. vice J. L. Warren, M.D. who retires upon 


half-pay. 8th Light Drags.—Cornet P. Saltmarshe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Allen, 
who retires ; F. E. Macnaghten, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Saltmarshe, 12th 
Light Drags.—D. M‘Intyre, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Harthill, promoted in 69th 
Foot. Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards—A. Kinloch, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut, by pur. 
vice the Hon. A. H. Neville, promoted, Scots Fusilier Guards—R. N. F. Kingscote, 
Gent, to be Ensign and Licut. by purchase, vice Hankey, appointed to the 22d Foot. 
2d Foot—Colour-Sergt. J. Mansfield, from the 3d Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice W- 
Hadley, who retires upon half-pay. 12th Foot—H. Robson, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Poitier, who retires. 14th Foot—C. J. 8. Dodsworth, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purehase, vice Thorp, appointed to the 89th Foot. 17th Foot—I’. M‘Pherson, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Onslow, promoted in the 29th Foot. 28th Foot— 
Capt. J. O. Moller, from the 44th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brown, who exchanges, 29th 
Foot—Lieut. J. Eneas Duncan to be Capt. without purchase, vice Coventry, dec. ; Ene 
sign H. P. Onslow, from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Duncan. 30th Foot—Assist.- 
Surg. T. D'Arcy, from the 56th Foot, to be Surg. vice Lawson, appointed to the 7th 
Light Drags. 42d Foot—W. H. Macintoslf, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Dawson, pro- 
moted in the 54th Foot. 43d Foot—Assist.-Surg. P. Davidson, M.D. from the 70th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice Lawson, promoted on the Staff. 44th Foot—Capt. A. Browne, 
56th Foot—W. Deeble, 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice D'Arcy, promoted in the 30th Foot. 62d Foot -Lieut. A. 
M. Herbert to be Capt. without purchase, vice Napier, dec.; Ensign T. C. Higginson, 
from the 78th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Herbert. 63d Foot—Ensign H. White to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Bookey, appointed Adjt.; Ensign W. Hunt to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice White, whose promotion by purchase has been cancelled ; T. F. Rolt, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hunt; Lieut. P. Le Poer Bookey to be Adjt. vice 
Fairtlough, promoted, 69th Foot—Assist.-Surg. R. Harthill, from the 12th Drags. to 
Surg. vice Gardiner, appointed to the 4th Drag. Guards. 70th Foot—J. W. Fleming, 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Davidsin, promoted in the 43d Foot. 78th Foot—J. P. 
Crowe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Higginson, promoted in the 62d 
Foot. 84th Foot— Ensign E. Currie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lremonger, promoted 
in the 3d West India Regt.; T. H. P. Kennan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Currie. 86th Foot—Ensign E. B. Weaver to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Archer, 








dec.; R. Fitzgibbon Lewis, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Weaver. 89th 
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Foot—Ensign E. B. Thorp, from the l4th Foot, to be Ensign vice Mulloy, promoted ; 
Lieut. R. B. Hawley, to be Adjt. vice Edmunds, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—Sergt.-Major W. Stillwell to be Quartermaster, vice Macdonald, ap- 
pointed Adjutant. 

3d West India Regt.—Capt. W. T. Harison, from half-pay unatt. to be Capt. vice the 
Hon. J. de Blaquiere, who exchanges; Lieut. P. A. Lremonger, from the 84th Foot, 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Harison, who retires. 

Brevet—Capt. W. T. Harison, of the 3d West India Regt. to be Major in the Army. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. K. Lawson, from the 43d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class, vice B. L. Sandham, M.D, who retires upon half-pay. 

Memorandum—The Christian name of Ensign M‘Cabe, of the 18th Foot, is Bernard. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 26.—Royal Regt. of Artillery —Sec. Capt. G. L. Buchanan 
to be Adjt. vice Cockbarn, who resigns the Adjutancy only; Sec. Capt. C. J. B. Rid- 
dell to be Adjt. by augmentation; Sec. Capt. G. A. Maude to be Adjt. vice Tireman, 
promoted ; Sec. Capt. C. C. Young to be Adjt. vice Ormsby, promoted ; Sec. Capt. G. 
R. Barker to be Adjt. vice Mitchell, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. F. H. B. Phillips to be First 
Lieut.évice Eliot. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Oct. 27. 
BANKRUPTS. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

M‘Liver and Cathrall, Newcastle-pon-Tyne, printers —Robbins and Morris, Walsall, 
saddlers’ iroumongers—Meugham and Brearclitf, North Shields, linendrapers—Trimdon 
Coal Company, Newcastle-upou-Tyne—J. and H. Powles, Bath, dairymen—West of 
England and Yorksbire Clou: Company, Manchester—Scarle.t and Murch, Harefield, 
grocers—Grace and Firth, Birmingham, engineers—A. and J. Robinson, Bishop Auck- 
land, Durham, linendrapers—Smith and Newton, Hitchin, linendrapers—Halliday and 
Co. Halifax, silk-waste-dressers ; as far as regards J. Tidswell—Cockshott and Gretton, 
Bury, Lancashire, schoolmistresses—Rowbotham and Goodwin, Macclesfield, silk-manu- 


facturers— Clarkjand Sauer, Old Castle Street, Whitechapel, vinegar-manufacturers— , 


Dankes and Hamilton, Gloucester, architects, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Anovs, ANDREW WILLIAM, East Street, Walworth, grocer, to surrender Nov. 5, Dec. 
9: solicitors, Messrs. Baylis and Drewe, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. P. 
Johnson, Basinghall Strect. 

BaTemMAN, Tuomas, Coventry, victualler, Nov. 12, Dec. 
mingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Bupp, SALty, Newton Abbott, grocer, Nov. 10, Dec. 8 : solicitors, Messrs. Watson and 
Son, Bouveric Strect ; Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Patmer, WILt1AM, Strand, hosier, Nov. 9, Dec. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Hardwicke and 
Co. Weavers Hall, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Novy, 20, J. and J. Boyd, Wellington Chambers, Southwark, hop-merchants—Nov. 20, 
Martin, Wood Street, Cheapside, fringe-manufacturer—Nov. 20, Watling, Gilbert 
Street, Hanover Square, butcher—Nov. 20, Wyatt, Banbury, brewer—Novy. 17, Poile, 
Rye, merchant—Nov. 17, Ellerman, Philpot Lane, agent—Nov. 19, Coker, Nartord, 
Norfolk, timber-dealer—Nov. 20, Liddell, Kensington, merchant—Nov. 26, Woo, 
Shrewsbury, wine-merchant—Dec. 11, Newbold, Nottingham, tailor—Nov. 19, T. and 
J. Scott, Birmingham, merchants—Nov. 20, Geach, Pontypool, corn-merchant—Nov. 
18, Burroughs, Liverpool, ironmonger—Novy. 19, Walker, Leeds, tallow-chandler—Nov. 
19, Hall, Leeds, chemist. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dau of meeting. 

Noy. 18, Cooke, Bridge Terrace, Harrow Road, plasterer—Nov. 18, Elphick, Wardour 

Street, victualler—Nov. 18, Herrick, Colchester, grocer—Nov. 18, P. F. and P. rage, 





2: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Bir- | 


King’s Road, Gray's Inn, builders—Nov. 18, Knight, Minories, draper—Nov. 18, Brad- 


shaw, Marylebone Street, woollendraper— Novy. 18, Steele, Durham, grocer—Nov. 20, 


Tate, Bristol, stock-broker—Nov, 20, Hey, Colne, Lancashire, worsted-maaufacturer 
—Nov. 27, Ward, Nottingham, maltster. 
To be granted wiless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 17. 

Southern, Gloucester, grocer—Bensley, Woking, printer—C: alway, Tooley Street, 
draper—Clitton, Brandon, brewer—Renstead, Fleet Street, hosier—Hodges, Circus 
Street, New Road, wine-merchant—Williams, Brecon, victualler—Castle, Twyning, 
Gloucestershire, grocer—Stelling, Well, Yorkshire, woolcomber— Dean, Chenies Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, victualler. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Barham, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, surzcon ; first div. of 6s. Oct. 28, and two 
subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry—Bull and Co. King Street, Cheap- 
side, linendrapers; div. of 6d. and 1-64th of a penny, Oct. 29, and three subsequent 
Thursdays ; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Walters, Bakewell, surgeon; first div. 
of 13s. Nov. 3, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Hall, Manchester, 
innkeeper ; first div. of 5s. 10d. Nov. 3, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Man- 
chester—Ozgle and Walton, Liverpool, merchants; fourth div. of Jd@. and second div. of 
3d. on J. Ogle’s separate estate, Nov. 2, or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liver- 
pool—Threlsall, Liverpool, banker ; fifth div. of }¢d. Nov. 2, or any subse quent Monday ; 
Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Patterson and Malonek, Liverpool, inerchants ; fourth div, of $d. 
Nov. 2, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Sugden, Liverpool, merchant ; 
third div. of $d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Webster 
and Harrison, Liverpool, merchants; fourth div. of $d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent Mon- 
day ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Walker, Liverpool, merchant ; third div. of 1gd. Nov. 2, or 
any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Gibbons and Sherwood, Liverpool, mer- 
chants ; fourth div. of 3d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool— 
Smith and Stanley, Liverpool, merchants ; third div. of 14d. Nov. 2, or any subsequent 
Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Lee, Liverpool, brewer; second div. of 3s. 6d. Noy. 2, 
or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Boyp, W., Dalkeith, innkeeper, Oct. 30, Nov. 20. 

Davison, E., Kingussie, Inverness-shire, merchant, Oct. 29, Nov. 19. 

JAMIESON, H., Peterhead, merchant, Nov. 2, 23. 

Wuson, C., Bankhead, near Dunfermline, fan farmer, Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 


Friday, Oct Ys Oct. 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Whittle and Dawson, Whalley, Lancashire, land-surveyors—J. and J. Nicholas, New- 
port, Monmouthshire, plumbers—Bowyer and Freeman, Cheltenham, attornies—Strong 
and Co. Ratcliff, brewers ; as far as regards S, Strong—VPendleton and Hodgson, Hulme, 
machine-makers—Lightfoot and Hayes, Nottingham, lace commission-ageats— J. and 
H. Roberts, East Retford, Nottinghamshire, mercers—Eady and Brown, Red Lion 
Street, Clerkenwell, jewellers—Dove and Co, Bishop’s Road, Paddington, commission- 
agents—Barnsdall and Co. Nottingham, raff-merchants—E. and D. Thomas, South- 
ampton, drapers—Bachelor and Edge, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturers —Colyer 
and Middleton, Bedford Street, Strand, tobicconists—Wilkinson and Co. Birmincham, 
platers—M‘Leod and Co. shipowners—T. aud T. 8. Upfill, Birmingham, iron-merchants 
—Roberts and Williams, Liverpool, painters— Williams and Trotter, Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire, brewers—Price and Shaw, Newport, Shropshire, printers—Nixeou and Son, 
Glasgow, hat-manufacturers. BANKRUPTs. 

Bowen, EDWARD, Bolton-le-Moors, meal-dealer, 
citors, Messrs. Sharp and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Ho! 
official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

BRADBRIDGE, THOMAS, Wardour Street, Soho, cheesemonzer, Nov. 6, Dec. 11 
citor, Mr. Welluourne, Tooley Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Broapy, Tuomas, Chester, chemist, Nov. 13, Dec. 4; s licitors, Mr. King, Wilming- 
ton Square; Mr. Cunnah, Chester; official assiguee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool, 

JENKINS, Jonn, Blackland Lane, Chelsea, dealer in milk, Nov. 12, Dee 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Buchanan, Basinghal!l Street ; official assicnce, Mr. Johnson, Basinehall Street. 

WALKER, BENJAMIN EDwWarD, Upper Fitzroy Strect, publican, Nov. 9, Dec. 14: 
solicitor, Sir. Wells, Percy Street, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Turqnand, 
Old Jewry Chambers. DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 20, Tipple, Norwich, tailor—Nov. 20, KR. and R. Weatherhog, 
farmer—Nov. 25, Kimpton, Crescent, Jewin Street, jeweller—Nov. 
H. Emanuel, Hanover Square, goldsmiths—Nov. 27, Harvey, King William Street, 
lamp-manufacturer—Nov. 20, Smith, 
Nov. 20, Mills and Puckle, Mark Lane, 
grocer—Novy. 20, Milton, Barking, Essex, sail-maker 
Street, silversmith--Nov. 26, Lowe, Bristol, ivory- 
chester, cotton-spinner—Noy. 24, Whitworth, Roc le, cotton-manufacturer— Nov. 
24, Steele, Durham, grocer—Dec. 1, Bryant, Manstield, draper—Nov. 26, Haynes, Al- 
dermanbury, ware houseman—Nov. 25, Griftin, Windsor, wine-merchant. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be ones, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 27, Brooke, Great Percy Street, Pentonviiie, boarding-house- -keeper—Nov. 
Merrett, Leadenhall Street, surgeon—Nov. 24, Longhursf, Sussex Terrace, Old Bromp- 
ton, carpenter—Nov. 21, Thornton, Birstal, machine-inaker—Noy. 23, Koch, Great 
Winchester Street, East India merchant. 











to surrender Nov 11, Dec. 9: soli- 
sate and Roberts, Rochdale ; 
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To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before November 20. 

Gill, Warrington, corn-merchant—Jones, Liverpool, ironmonger—Yates and Wil- 
liams, Manchester, merchants—Bury, Manchester, calieo-printer—Nay lor, Maribo- 
rough, victualler—Payne, Bristol, millwright—Taylor, Tywardreath, Cornwali, sur- 
geon—B!oomfield junior, Poole, chemist—Filbéy, Wryadsbury, Buckinghamshire, coach- 
maker—Haselden, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinner—Rogers, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
surgeon-dentjst— Warriner, Lloyd's Cofféehouse, tavern-keeper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Ross and Ogilvie, Argyll Street, army-agents; sixth div. of 6d. Oct.31, and the two 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Parker, Sheffield, spade-manu- 
facturer ; final div. of 5d. Nov. 3, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Rat- 
cliffe, Sheffickl, fender-manufacturer ; second and final div. of 1}d. Nov. 3, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday ; ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. and Z. Wilkinson, Bradford, worsted-stuff- 
nunufacturers; first div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 3, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, 
Leeds—Jackson, Halifax, worsted-spinner; first div. of 5s. Nov. 3, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Hartop, Warth-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, ironmaster ; first 
and final div. of 1ld. Nov. 3, Or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
CamEnon, D. late of Lag gean, Inverness- shire, minister, » Nov. 10, Dec. 2. 


PRICES _ CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 



















































































































| Saturd. | Wonday.| Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. , Friday, 
8 per CentConsols.... .. eseccece | 95 943 943 oti oak 91g 
Ditto for Account . .. .. } 95% 95 95 948 94g 
3 per Cents Keduced ’ + (938 93 93% 938 958 93 
| 3% per Cents.......... 95% 95g | 953 953 933 95 
Long Annuities .. _ cra 9% 95 95 9% 
Bank Stock, 7 per —} 205 205 | 205 2045 204 
Zadia Stock, 10) ».02.0.209-ssecer0 eee —_—j— 257 259 257 
| Exchequer Bills, 1}. per diem -e) pm 13 10 | 10 2 ll 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent .........0.0055 See fe == | of pn.) — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). .......4 p.Ct || Massachusetts arerer reli -5 p.Ct. _— 
Austrian — ‘| —— = || Mexicam .... .00 cscee oe sS=— 22 
Belgian... — ST Uh BI cocccccone cosce | id _— 
Ditto...... = | ‘aa et Mississipp! ( sepesicaete t+ — —_ 
Brazilian ......... = | 85 | Neapolitan .....,.. cae —_— 
Buenos Ayres ee — 4i New York (1858) 5 — 86 
GE ccccccks ob vdes _— | —— || Ohio.........-. t— —— 
Danish a.etee @ _ 563 || Pennsylvania. s-— — 
| Dutch Ex. ‘12 Guilders) — | 59 Peruvian tt — —_— 
_ 91k Portuguese .. ....+- it— 653 
- 83 f. Ditto ....eeeceee t= 404 
-— | — Russian . . ... «++ t= —_— 
Indiana (Sterling) ........ - SS Spanish . 6-— 254 
a ear 6— —- Ditto. ° 3s— 363 
Kentucky . eereren es | —_ Ditto (Passive) 53 
Louisiana (Ste ring) 5— | —— || Ditto Deferred) ... eee lve 
Maryland (Steriing) ...... 5=— | -- Venezuela Active ....... eree.s du2 
ARES 
(Last Official Quotation Rat. the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratwars— j Bangs— 
Birmingham and Gloucester ....| 1293 Australasia® .......cccecccecess — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.... . | v4 British North ‘American ° j - 
pene rn Counties. . + 22 Colonial 5 | _ 
Great North of Eng _ "i 237 Commercial of London e — 
Gre ent Western... ... | 138 London and Westminster ..... ate 
Lancaster and Carlisle........ ° 65 London Joint Stuck ...... ° _— 
London and Brighton ...... +! 53 National of Ireland ..... 203 
London and Blackwall . ‘ 9% National Provincial ..... —- 
London and Greenwich ........ } ot Provincial of Ireland .... $3 
London and North-western..... | 199 Union of Australia ........ 25 
London and Croydon........... 214 Union of London .....eeeeeees le 
London and York vf lg MinEs— 
Manchester and zoangham oe 75 Bolanos . 63 
Manchester and Leeds .. os | 105 Brazilian Tmperial ee ° — 
SER. .2cinceens ‘om 1324 Ditto (St. John Del Rey)... —_- 
North British ............. veel 353 | Cobre Copper ............+. ane _ 
South-eastern and Dover ...... 373 || Miscertanrove 
South-western ........-6eeeeees 70 | Australian Agricultural... .... _— 
York and North Midland 97 jf Camada .... 5 seeeseeeeece eee e — 
Doc General Steam .....+++.0+. ++ 25 
East and West 7 142 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 75 
London ....... 113. | Royal Mail Steam .........+.+ ++} 563 exd. 
St. Katherine ....... oecccecsoes 993 South Australian ....-++.0-s.08 i 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £317 9 | | Copper, British Cakes 7 4 o.. 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, PortugalPieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars. . 0.. 915 6 
New Dollars .....-000-+0 seecewees 000 Lead, Kritish Pig 18 10 0... 000 
Silverin Bars,Standard..........0 0 0 | Steel, English nesses 600... 0080 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. .- ot 
s 68. | - Be 
Wheat R.New 6010 63 Rye........ 42to44 | Maple..... fitoas | | Oats, Feed. 25 to26 
Barley ..... 36—38 | White..... 50 —56 Fine 26—27 
| Malting .. 42—44 Roilers .... 56—598 Poland .. 29—30 
Malt, Ord... 72—74 | Beans, Ticks. 42—44 | Fine. 30—31 
Fine...... 74-76 | Old. ...... 44-46 Potato .. 31—32 
Super. New 68—70 | Peas, Mog... 48—44 | Harrow ... 44—46 | Fine. 32-33 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia}) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 
Wheat .... 56s. Od. | Rye ........ 36s. 2d., Wheat . .... 4s. 0d. | Rye 2s. 0d 
Barley..... 37 7 Beans .... «- 4238 Barley....... 2 0 Beans . - 26 
Oats.. .... 34 8 | Peas ........ 457 Oats... 0c caee 1 6 Peas ......-. 2 0 


- ' 
Stone, Kent, 
‘ 
Goldsmith Strect, Wood Street, warehouscman— | 


Man- | 


| 


Weckly Averages for the Weck ending Oct. 21. 
Wheat, 60s. 10d.—TNarley, 405.2¢4.—Oats, 26s. 6d.—Rye, 39s. 0d.—Beans 45s. 91.—Peas, 48s. 104, 
















ae. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets . +. 8%s.to 95s., York Reds perton Os.to Os, 
Choice ditto eo saeeee « 100 — 130 | Scotch Reds..... ccacoe O = 
Sussex Pockets.. 75 — 95 | Devons... ......++--+- 
Fine Gitto....0.0cseeceee eee 12 — M47 =| Kent and Essex Whites 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


















CUMBERLAND. Saururicco. Whuirtcuartt, 
Hay,Good..... 7ie.to 82s.. +++ 78s. to 80s +. 03.to O08 
Inferior . sees CO — CB seve eevee 50 — 60 o— 0 
“¢ o— 0 o— Oo co — & 
DE 100 ceceeeeeeee 99 — 95 o=— 0 
Bl — BE ..cee coves 28 — 31 26 — 33 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made. -e+) Persack 69s. to 63s. | Butter—Test Fresh, 12s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds. : - 57 — 60 | Carlow, 4/, 15s. to Si. 0s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 54 — 57 | Bacon, Irish.. ........ puewt. 50s.— — 620. 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... - St — 5a Cheese, Cheshire . 0 0 
Bran. -per aan o— 0 Derby Plain OO = — 6 
Pollard, fine. o-oo Hams, York. 94 — 100 


Bread, 9d. to 1 dd. the 4i ib. ib. toat. | Eeys, French, per 120, 7s. Od. to 8¢. G4. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Heap or Carrie at 














Newoare ann Leapennmate.* Smivericwp.’ 
aod «4, s. da. ada @.@ SuiTHFiELD. 
Beef... 210to3 2to3 8 3 Sto4d Otod 4] Friday. ert 
Mutton 3 8—4 2—4 8 42—410—5 4| 1,127 o0-00 2108 
yeal... 3 4—4 O—4 6 40-4 4-410} . 26,20 
York .. 3 —-4 4-5 0 4 0—4 8—5 2 “+ 
Lamb.. 0 0—-0 O—0 0 ..... 0 0—0 0-0 0 430 
* To sink the offal, per $lbs. 
GtEA, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. a 
Rape Oil . 62.| Tea, Bohea, fine, oon per lb. 0s. 2d.to Os. 5 
Kofined 6 Congou, fine...... mn 15 —32 3 
Linseed Oi) . in 1 © | Souchong, fine ......-.-++ . —28 
Linseed Oil-Cake .. . L.per 1000 0 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 14. “96s. 6d 
Candles, per dozen, bs. Gd. to 6s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in ey per wed M 126s. 64. 
< 


Good Ordinary . 
Sugar, Muscovado, ‘per cw 


Moulds (6d oo dosmeiasis 7s. Ga, 
: West India Molasses. 


Coals, Hetton. 2is. 3d. 
Tees. 2ls. Sd, 


| 
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TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, via EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- | 
veyance for Passengers and Light berg wot Pie Peninsular and | 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Com passengersand re- | 
ceive goods and parcels for the » = bree pests by th their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and m Suez on or | 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-moncy, | 
_= of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the | 
Company's Oftices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. | 


PIRKENHEAD DOCK COMMISSIONERS. 


LOANS OF MONEY.—The Birkenhead Dock Commis- 
sioners are ready toreceive LOANS of MONEY for periods of 
Five or Seven Years, under the authority of their Acts of Par- | 
liament, at the rate of five per cent per annum 

The Interest will be paid half-yearly, on the Ist January 
and Ist July, in London or elsewhere, as the parties lending 
mray prefer. | 

Sealed Tenders, stating the amount and term of Years for 
which the Moncy is proposed to be lent, to be addressed to the | 
Commissioners, endorsed “* Tender for Loans.” 

Ricuarp Hryp, Secretary. 


order, 

Birkenhead, 21st September 1846. 

> ET 
PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. | 
Empowered by spec ial Act of Parliament, ith Vie toria, c. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
Moervat Asscrance Brancu. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated 
from the premiums on upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half-premiums being paid | 
out of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually 
divided among the Assured 

Prorarerary Brancn. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit Is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid 
off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of the 
bolder. EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1007. for the | 














Whole Term of Life. } 
Mutua al Assurance Branch. Proprietary Kranch | 
- | Half Pre- | Whole pre-| _ Half pre- | Whole pre-! 
& |mium first }mium after} & |miam first |mium after} 
<= | S years. 5 years < 7 years. 7 years. | 
£s. a. £sd £s. a. £s. d. 
20 1006 200 2» om o 116 0 
25 122 244 23) 019 7 119 2 
gol 14n ] 291 J30/ 129) 23 6} 
335] 1 8 6 217 0 35 | 14 2 910 
40 113 3 3.6 6 I 40 192 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45) 1M lo 39 8 
so} 279 415 6 [50; 3226 450] 
55} 2 18 lo 517 8 $55; 212 9 § 56 | j 























Perer Moxngtison, Resident Director. 
; , 1 2b . 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, London. Establ shed 1806. 
Invested Capital, 1 200 ,0007. 

Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,0007 

Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,000l. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 

The Earl of Macclesfield. | Frederick Squire, Esq j 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. Rev. James Sherman. } 
John Deering, Bsq. | Alfred Beaumont, sq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
ether offices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present valu 

3. Loans are granted upon the policic ies issued by this office, , 
or the policies are purchased at their full value 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene »al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims ' 

























|, Sum 

Life insured. jinsured.| Sum paid. 

£ J! 

John Wharton. Esq., Skelton Castle’ 5900 | 7706 6 0 

Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart... 5000 765213 3 

Sir William Wake, Bart........... | 5000 7500 5 9 

Earl Strathmore ..... ......0..20- 5000 | 712815 8 

Rev. H. W. Cha mp! terbury| 3000 | 4509 1 1 
The Marquis of Well 2000 | 3411 1 3) | 

Earl Catheart ......... 1000 4n 





Pros pectuse sand full aaathe ave may be obtaine a upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdous: aryl at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street Jo us A. Beacwort, Managing Director 


IVERPOOL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE | 
COMPANY. Established — | 
Empowered by 6 and 7 Wm. IV., 119: ! 
Offices, 8, Water Street, L iverpool, and 3, a harlotte Row, 
Mansionhouse, London. 
London Board. | 
Chairman—Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
John Atkins, me. Hon. F. Ponsonby. } 
Thomas Blake, Esq. John Rankin, Esq 
Frederick Harr son, , ae J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
J. Maclean Le Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. 
James D. Nicol, E ~~ Swinton Bolt, Esq. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer, Bedford Row, London. 
Medical Referees. 
Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq., F-R.C.S. | 

By the Act of Parliament obtained by the Company, it is | 
expressly conditioned that the liability of the Shareholders 
under the Policies shall not be restricted by special contract, 
or otherwise. 

At the commencement of the year 1846 the Reserved Fund 
amounted to 117,805.; and in addition, the sum of 31,5047. 
lls. 6d. was retained out of the Fire Premiums of the year as 
a Guarantee or Re-insurance Fund, against current risks 

INSURANCES AGAINST FIRE are undertaken on pro- 
Perty of any description in the United Kingdom, the British 
Colonies, and in Fore gn Countries. 

LIFE INSURANCE.—Two scales of premiums, the one 
being much lower than usual, securing the amount of the 
policy witout any addition; the other, lower than the par- 
ticipating ses ales generally adopted by conypanies offering un- 
certain bonuses, and arrying gus aranteed xdditions on a plan 
entirely new and pee uliat to this institution. | 

By this new plan the insured will be eatitled, after his | 
Policy has been cont'nued for ten years, to 4 fixed annual bo- 
Bus according to his age at the date of the insurance, and at the 
end of cach period of ten years, every policy, until its amount 
be doubled, will be increased, upon the system of the _— able 
Society, by the addition for cve: ry year it has existed of a sti 
pulate bonus. | 

Thus a policy for 1,002., on the life of a person aged 40 years, | 
Will be subject to an annual premium of 32/. Ms. 6d., and at the 
end of 10 years it will re present 1,101. 13s. 4d.; of 20 years, 
1,303. ; of 30 years, 1,610/.; and of 40 years, 2,000; but should | 
the death occur between two decennial periods, say at the ex 
| renay aa 25 years, oo sum payable under the policy having | 

urtoer increas d by annual addi e 2 
will be L8SSL. loc hel. y ditions since the 20th year, | 
Avexanver Rosertson, Resident Secretary. 
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| Bouquet d'Arabie. 


| Pimples, 


' render it indispensable to every toilet. 


| chasers te 


| have been so eminently serviceable. 
‘air after having fallen off, or partial baldness, | 


| Wellington Street, the sec« 


| signed papier-maché Tea and other Trays, ditto Urns ; 


| seck an unaffected gentlemanly appearance. 








. , y 
ATENT STREET-SWEEPING MACHINE. 

The PUBLIC AUTHORITIES having — ana and 
management of the CLEANSING OF ANY TOWN, are in- 
formed that a number of the PATENT SW EE PING MA- 
CHINES have been got ready, with the view of meeting, 
without any delay, the increased demand which may arise at 
this season of the year. Applications to be made to the Road 
and Street Cleansing Company, Chorlton Strect, Manchester. 


I ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.— 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No.9, Cornhill, 
Loudon, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 34 guineas 
each; or in gold cases, 6 guineas cach. These watches are 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu- 
liarly suited to combine these important requisites. They are 
jewelied in four holes,and continue going whilst being wound. 
A twely month’ $s warranty given w ith each. 


que STANDARD of COGNAC, 
the Rest Foreign Brandy.—The PATENT h RANDY, and 
the GENUINE TERS WATER, protected by the Patent 
Metalhhe Capsule 











e only su and self-evident safeguard 
against adulteration, can be obtained throughout the kingdom 











which si 


at the respective prices undermentioned, or at 7, Smithfield | 


Bars, and 96, St. John Street, London ; the Capsule embossed 


with the words— 


“SOCIETE VIGNICOLE CHAMPENOISE, BETTS 
FRERES COGNAC Brown, 4s. 6d, per bottle ; Pale, 5s. 









“ BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, No.7, Smithfield Bars.” 
3s. per bortle 
“ BETTS, IMPORTER, NASSAU SELTERS WASSER.” 


10s. per dozen, large bottles, 7s. small, exclusive of carriage 


from London. 
> Em a , > NEW + 7 aT . 
MWENTY-TWO NEW PERFUMES 
used at the Queen s Dra wingrooms, Levees, &c. In 
Rottles, at 2s. 6d., 3s. 67., &e. 
The Quee n's Own Perfume. | Essence of Sweet Pea. 
Prince Albert's Own Perfume. | Essence of Sweet Brier. 
Indian Patchouly Perfume. Essence of Honey Suckle. 
Prince Wales’ Violet Perfume } Emperor of China's Perfume. 
Hedyosmia or Persian Essence | Rose Geranium. 
True Verbena Extract. Cape Jasmine. 
Extract Spring Flowers. T he Highland Perfume. 
| Rondeletia. 
Royal Extract of Lavender. Millefieur. 
Essence of Lillies of the Valley | Milletleur and a, nder. 
Condensed Royal Essence. Extract of Rose 
Prepared by R. B. Eve, Perfumer to the Gueee 3 and sold by 
every Perfumer in town and country. 
ELCROIX’S KALYDOR, the only safe and 
efficacious preparation for dissipating Tan, Freckles, 
Blotches, Spots, and other Disfigurements of the 
Skin. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softness and delicacy it induces on the hands, arms, and neck, 
Its universally great 
demand excites the cupidity of unprincipled individuals, who 
give the title of “ Genuine Kalydor 
most deleterious character, containing mincral astringents 
utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their repelie mt ac- 
tion endangering health. It is, therefore, imperative on pur- 
» ask for “ Delcroix’s Kalydor,” 153, New Lond St. 
Price ts. 6d. All others are fraudulent counterfeits. 


peeae: ANTILE LIFE.—It has been re- 
ye marked by intelligent foreigners that cases of Bald- 
ness prevail greatly in this country, and as a cause, that the 
unwearied application to commercial pursuits contributes 
largely to this result. Be this as it may, nowhere is a protec- 
tive and restorative preparation more needed, and probably 
there is no European people to whom artificial appliances 
The numerous cases of 

















recovery of the 
he testimonials of the 





efficacy of 





are truly astonishing. 

| OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBLA places its power and 
virtues beyond all doubt or cavil. 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per 
bottle. No other prices are genuine. Oldridge’s Balm, 1, 


yd house from the Strand 


S! LVER SUPERSEDED BY W ATSON’ $ 
‘ ALBATA PLATE. Spoons and Forks of every sort, 
size, and pattern. Tea and Coffee Services of various designs, 
and extremely beautiful. Christmas and Marriage Presents; 
Christening, Birthday, and New Year's Gifts. Cruet and 
Liquor Frames, elegantly mounted, Wine Coolers, Dish Covers, 
Egg Stands, Toast Racks, Candlesticks, Snuffers, and Trays. 
Very clegant Church Comniunion Services. Also, superbly de- 
Table 
Knives and Forks in every variety. The Patent Paragon 
Camphine Lamp, the only lamp yet invented which renders 
the burning of camphine delightful. Together with an im- 
mense list of other eqaally useful articles, which a newspaper 
advertisement cannot embrace; but they are particularized 











| with all the prices (which show the average saving to be over 


50 per cent from silver to lamps) in the Enlarged Edition of 
“WATSON'S CATALOGUE,’ with 159 beautiful Mlustra- 
tions; which will be forwarded gratis and post-free, on your 
addressing C. WATSON, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton 
Fo igate, London. 
| J. AND D. NICOLL, REGISTERED 
e PALETOT MANUFACTURERS and TAILORS to 
their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &. beg respect- 
fully to annovnce that the celebrated LLAMA CLOTH is made 
by them also in warmer substances to suit the approaching 
season. The above firm with confidence anticipate that this 
introduction will receive from the public an equal approval 


| with the well-known gentlemanly light over-coat, called the 


REGISTERED PALETOT, for summer wear, which is 
already honoured with the constant patronage of all that 
It is respect- 
fully suggested that moderate prices are strictly maintained 
for every article of dress, supplied at either of their London 
ablishments, viz. 114, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. The 
zistered Paletots, 6th and 7th Vic. cap. 65 of both the win- 
ter and summer substances, are kept ready, in every colour, 








for immediate wear; these can only be obtained in the Me- 


and of their recognized agents in the chief 
also of the principal 


above, 
cities of the United Kingdom ; 
res in the United States, British India, and America ; but 
in] Bombay. only of Messrs. Wacnory and Co. 
GOUT, 


ILIOUS COMPLAINTS, | 
INDIGESTION, oe. 

“ What's rank or title, station, 

“ To that far greater worldly bi = oh health ? 

“ What's house, or land, or dress, or wine, or meat, 

“ Tf one can’t rest for pain—nor slecp—nor eat— 

Nor go about in comfort? Here's the question : 

What's ali the world without a good digestion! 

MR. COCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS will 

be found highly valuabl: in every form of indigestion, with 

torpid liver and inactive bowels ; also in gout, bilious attacks, 

sick head-ache, and nervous frritability, from a deranged 

state of the stomach.—ORBSERVE ! These only are genuine 

which have the words “ JAMES COCKLE. Arotmecaay,” 

engraved in white letters upon the Government Stamp. 


| QCROPULOU SORES OF TEN YEARS’ 
WD STANDING CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS. Mr. C. Brook, residing at Standishall, Suffoik, 







, or wealth, 











g 


oS 


| had the whole of his breast in one frightful mass of scrofulous 


sores and ulcers, besides similar large ulcers on his hip. He 
had been thus afflicted for ten years, and under the treatment 
of the greatest surgeons in the country, and was for a con- 
siderable time at the Srusceder Infirmary, without receiving 

it. He, however, is another of the many who 
after every other means had failed. These 
celebrated medicines are equally efficacious in all cases of 
Gout and Rheumatism or Contracted and Stiff Joints. Sold by 
all Druggists, and at Professor Hollovay's Establishment, 2H, 
Strand, London. 

















to compounds of the | 





| BAYLEY. 


RAWING AND PAINTING.—Gentlemen 


are informed, that a STUDIO, conducted by eminent 
ARTISTS, is now open daily from Nine till Dusk. Inquire 
at Messrs. Du “RINSON and S NS, 114, New Bond Street. 
MESSE: ERARD, in consequence of repeated 

inquiries from various parts of the country, respectfully 
acquaint the public that they have not suffered the least in - 
convenience from the late fire on their premises; the accident 


being confined to one shop only, and the damage sustained 
being of a trivial nature. 


)VERYTHING for the TOILET at MECHT'S: 
Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street.—Superior hair, nail, 

tooth, shaving, “and flesh brushes, clothes and hat 
combs, washing and shaving soap. various nail and corn in- 
struments, razors, razor-strops, anc paste, and shaving-pow- 
der ; ladies and gentlemen's dressing-cases, with or without 
fittings, in russia leather, mahogany, rosewood, and japan 

ware ; lidies’ companions and pocket-books, elegantly fitted ; 

also ne tting- boxes, envelope-cases, card-cases, note and cake- 
baskets, beautiful inkstands, and an infinity of recherché 
articles not to be equalled. 


OR R ELIGIOUS EAMILI ES, 1 BOOK 
SOCIETIES, & —NEW THEOLOGICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION LIBRARY.—The Proprietors of the British and Fo- 
reign Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, at the sug- 
gestion of very many of their Subscribers, have added a SE- 
LECT THROLOGICAL LIBRARY to their extensive miscel- 
laneous collection of Books. The Catalogue is now issued 
Gratis to Subscribers in Town or Couutry, who have access to 
both departments without any extra subscription. Terms on 
application, (inclosing two stamps,) to Sacnpeas and Or.eyr, 
Publishers, Conduit Street, Street, Hanover Square. 


EW SONG BY EDWARD ~ LODER, 

“IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER,” being 
No. V. of THE MUSIC BOOK, is published this day, 
Printed from Engraved Plates. Price 6d. 

Office, ], St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, where Pro- 
spectuses may be had; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 

MYHE MUSIC BOOK, New Weerkty Pert- 
ODICAL OF ORIGINAL Mustc, No. V. this day, “IN 
A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER.” Words by 
Keats. Music by E. Loprer. Price 6d. Printed from 
Engraved Plates, on paper the usual Music size. 

Office, 1, St. Bride’s Avenue, Flect Strect, where Pro- 
spectases may be had; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


ue MUSIC BOOK, Part I. containing 
Five Songs by Balfe, Wallace, Tully, Mrs. a Beckett, 
and E. Loder, printed from Engraved Plates, the usual 
Music size, and stitched in a wrapper, designed by 
Richard Doyle, is published this day, price 2s. 6d. 

THE MUSIC BOOK is also a weekly periodical; a 
Number being published every Saturday, price 6d. 





18, Great Marlborough Street, October ie 














London: Published at the Office of THe Music Book, 
No. 1, St. Bride’s Avenue, Ficet Street, (leading to St. 


Bride’s Church) ; and sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, 
and Dealers in Periodicals, of whom prospectuses may be 
had. 

7 a ee. —FULL MUSIC SIZE. 

y in Nov. will appear the 
LLUSTRATED MUSICAL ALMANACK : 

a Visiting Table-book and Drawingroom Annual for 
1847. Price 2s.6¢. Six new Musical Compositions by 
Batre, Benepict, ALEXANDER Lee, WALLACE, Crovcn, 
and Hatton. Twelve Original Songs. By F. W. N- 
150 Beautiful Illustrations, by Kenny Mega- 
pows, Priz, and other eminent Artists. 

H. Hurst, 27, King William Street, Strand. 


Early in Nov ember will be published, price 6d. 
] IETRICHSEN AND HANNAY’S ROYAL 
ALMANACK for 1847. DLETRICHSEN’S NA- 
VAL ALMANACK for 1847. Price is. fd. 
H. Huoarst, Publisher, 27, King William Street, Strand ; 
sold also by DiETRICHSEN and LIANNAY, 63, Oxford Street ; 
and by all Booksellers in Town and Country. Adver- 


tisements and Bills for insertion should be sent immedi- 
ately to J. - CLAYTON, 320, Strand. 


Now ‘publishing, 
HE PICTORIAL ALMANACK, 
and ASTRONOMICAL CALENDAR for 1847. 
The BEST ALMANACK ever published, price SLX- 
PENCE, neatly bound. 
A YEAR-BOOK FOR 
The Gardener, The Naturalist, 
The Farmer, The Man of Business, 
The Sportsman, The Housewife. 

Ninety-six quarto columns, closely printed, profusely 
illustrated by first-rate Engravings, and containing more 
valuable information for Sixpence than any Almanack 
ever published. 

* PrcroRtaL ALMANACK.—There has been long a need 
of improvement in this branch of literature, The ‘ Pic- 
torial Almanack for 1847’ seems to be all the most fas- 
tidious person could desire. It is very elegant and very 
cheap, and as far as our opportunity of judging goes, very 
accurate and complete.”—Morning Post. 

To be had of all Booksellers and News-Agents in the 
kingdom. Price Sixpence. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON .. ~\aeamnanaee for 1847, 


HE ILLUSTRA ATED “LONDON ALMA- 
NACK for 1847; contains upwards of Eighty En- 
gravings, Illustrating Science, Natural History, Astro- 
nomy, Anniversaries, Sports, &c. The Astronomic Cal- 
culations have been furnished by James Glaisher, Esq. 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. The Natural His- 
tory of the Months has been kindly furnished by Mrs. 
Loudon, illustrated with engravings by Miss Loudon. The 
varied embellishments have been contributed by Kenny 
Meadows, Esq. W. Harvey, Esq. and J. Gilbert, Esq. 
and are remarkably interesting and beautiful. Domestic 
Hints—New Receipts in Cooking—the New Sugar and 
Corn Tariff—Tables and Information of all the Govern- 
ment and Public Offices, with all that can make an Al- 
manack valuable. In an elegant wrapper, 64 pages, 
gilt edges, price ls. Office, 198, Strand, 
ILLUSTRATE D—FREN( Ht soc SOCIETY. 
HE COURT JOURNAL from the 7th of 
November next, will be published at 6d.; on which 
day will be commenced the Anatomy of French Society, 
with Mlustrations ; being the first of a series of works pre- 
paring for that publication under the title of the Court 
Journal Library, Edited by the Baroness Dg La CaLa- 
BRELLA, and printed in octavo, to form a separate volume 
for binding. Forwarded by all booksellers and newsmen, 
postage-free, for 6d. 
W. Tuomas, 19, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 
AND UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d- 
ovember. 

Conrents of No. XVI. : 
2. L’Entente Cordiale—3. Historical Ballads,j| by Lord 
John Manners, No. 4—4. A Flower from Jean Paul's 
Autumn Garden—5. The Restoration of Tithes—6. Short 
Reviews—7. Ills of [reland—8. University Intelligence. 

London: Joun Outrvier, 59, Pall Mall. Oxford: J. 1. 
ParRKerR. Cambridge: MACMILLAN. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. No. VILL. of 

HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, a Quarterly 

Journal of Theology and Literature. 
* Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”—St. BERNARD. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Life and Correspondence of John Foster, 
2. Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
3. Lyra Innocentium. 
4. Unitarianism Exhibited in 
Consisting of Essays. 
Beard, D.D. 
. The History of Modern Philosophy. 
rell, M.A 
6. Martyria; a Legend. 
London: CuarMAN, Broruers, 121, 


ihe VE 


for NoveMBER, Price 5s. 
Life and Writings of Savignuy. 


CONTENTS. 

H Estates for Life. 

3. Novels. 

4. New Tribunals for Railways and other Private Bills. 
5. Frauds in Bankruptcy. 
6 
7 
8. 








its actual Condition, 





By J. D. Mo- 


a 


By William Mountford. 
Newgate Street. 


. Origin of the Common Law. 

- Recollections of a Welsh Judge, No. 4. 

. Sir Charles Wetherell. 

9. Prison Discipline: the Separate System. 

10. Mr. Justice Williams. 

11. Mr. Stewart’s Letter to Landowners. 

12. The New County Courts. 

13. Adjudged Points. 

14, Events of the Quarter and Progress of Legislation. 
OweEN — Law Bookseller, 194, Fleet Street. 

———_— aceedll 


ow ready, price fs. 
HE L AW MAGAZINE, or Quarterly 
Review of Jurisprudence, No, 73, Old Series. No. 
9, New Series. CONTENTS : 
1, The Small Debts Act. 
2. Smith’s Law of Contracts. 
3. Townsend’s Lives of Eminent Judges. 
4. Pearson’s Chitty ‘unior on Pleading. 
5. Legislation on Social Economy. 
6. Memoir of Thomas Goold, Esq. one of the Masters 
in Chancery in Ireland. 
7. The Machinery of Private Bills. 
. International Domicil—Its legal effects. 
Short Notes of Books—Events of the Quarter—Digest 
of Cases, &e. 
London: Ws. Benyine and Co. Law B 
Fleet Street. 


P\UBLIN UNIVERSITY M AG. AZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, price 2s 

ConTAtns : |. Laman Blanc’ hard—2. “The British Thea- 
tre. Part 1, Garrick, Siddons, Kemble, Miss O’Neil—3. 
Madden's United a n ; Third Series—4. To a Lady, 
on her Birth-day- Adolphe Thiers—6. The Child of the 
Rhine—7. The Black Prophet; a Tale of [rish Famine. 
By William Carleton. Chaps. 25 to 28.—8. Irish Rivers. 
No.3, the Shannon, concluded—9. A Seamper in the Long 
Vacation—10. Guernsey; its Present Stat and Future 
Prospects — 11. Love—Despair—-Death; a Ballad from 
the Swedish. 

Dublin: James M‘GLASHAN, 
Oxk and Co. London. 
and abroad. Of whom may also be 

HE FORTUNES of TORLOGH O'BRIEN ; 
A Tale of the Wars of King James. 
_N . VIII. with Two Illustrations by Phiz, price Is. 


\HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE 
PART XIII. 
NOVEMBER, (published in advance,) price 84d. will con- 
tain, in addition to 6 elegant Mlustrations, Introductory 
Article to the Third Volume—Articles on Late Hours— 
Great Western Railway—Black Fritz—Sketches of Emi- 
nent Painters—What is = ?—Privileges of Vienna— 
Old English Customs, &c. 
As the present Part ate ‘the first of the New V olume, 
a most omuiin opportunity is afforded for parties ce- 
sirous of commencing with this popular periodical. 
N.B.— For the convenience of persons residing at a dis 
tance, a Stamped Edition is also published, price 24d. per 
Number, or which may be obtained by applying direct to 
the Publisher, for 2s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10s. per Annuin, 
paid in advance, either by Post-ottice order, or stamps. 
The two volumes, each containing 420 pages of Letter- 
press, double columns, nearly 60 first-rate Illustrations, 
and bound in crimson cloth, price 4s. 6d. each, may be 
ordered of the Publisher, T. B. Suarre, 15, Skinner St.; 
or of any Bookseller. 
With two Illustrations by Leech, and a Portrait of Sarah 
Dutchess of Marlborough, from an Original Painting. 
The NovemBer Nemper, price 2s. 6d. of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN 
Will contain : 
CAPTAIN SPIKE ; or THE ISLETS OF THE GULF. 
By J. FENIMORE Cooper, 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” “ The Red Rover,” 
&e. With an Illustration by Leech. 
Summer Sketches in Swit-| A Plea for Boulogne. By 


oe 


ooksellers, 43, 















1. The Church and the Whigs | 


| 


T AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE | 

for Novemser, price ls. contains: Passages in the 
Life of a Literary Blackguard-—-The Belle: Adventures 
at a Portuguese Watering-place—Brown’s Lectures on 
Ethics—Temptation and Atonement, a Sussex Story; by 
Mrs. Gore—Switzerland and the Swiss Churches—Poe- 
try: The Faery Lady’s Love, &c.—Literary Register: 
Hood’s Own—Charles Lamb; Dr. Gully on the Water- 
cure, &e. Politics of the Moath: Ireland; The Foreign 


| Office. } 


» &e. Edited by Rey. J. R. | 


Present War in Kafirland.’ The 


W. Tarr, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN ant Co., London. | 


LACKW OOD'S MAGAZINE— 
No. CCCLXXIIT. for Novemper. Price 2s.6¢. | 
CONTENTS: I. Marlborough’s Dispatches. 1710-1711 
—II. Mohun Lal in Affghanistan—III. On the Operation 
of the English Poor-laws—IV. Prussian Military Me- 
moirs—V. Advice to an Intending Serialist—- VI. A New , 
Sentimental Journey—VII. Honour to the Plough—VIII. 
Luigia de’ Medici—LX. Things in General. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37, Ps aternoster Row, L ondon. 
TNITED SERV ICE MAG: \ZIN E, and | Naval 
and Military Journal, for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 





Grand Job—Purchase 
in the Army. By Colonel 
Firebrace. 
Military Punishments. 
| Employment of Irregular 
‘Troops. 
Claims and Services of Sir 
J. Thackwell, 
Sir Denis Pack’s Brigade at 
Waterloo. 
Naval Retirement. 
tions in India, 
Stations of the 


Written on the Spot. 

Exploring Expedition 
throngh the Interior of 
Australia. 

Arrival in Texas—Cruize of 
the Lafitte. 

Young Soldier’s Funeral. 

Sikhs and the Punjaub. 

Expedition into New Zea- 
land, in 1845. 

A Tale of the Sea. 

My First and Last Com- 


Opera- 


Army and 


mand Navy—Official Despatch- 
Siographical Sketch of Ad- es, Promotions and Ap- 

miral T. Mathew. pointments, Professional | 
Nelson’s Despatches and Intelligence, &c. 


Letters. 
H. Hurst, Publisher, 27, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 


oil 8, New Burlington Street, October 31, 1846. 
\ i E N 3 Y 
i WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE TRIAL OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS 


OF SOMERSET, 


| For the Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower 


21, D’Olier Street; W. S. | 
Sold by all eee at home 


Consisting of the Five Numbers for | 


of London, and various matters connected therewith ; 
from contemporary manuscripts. 
By ANDREW Amos, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
1 vol. Svo. with Portraits. (Now Ready ) 


DANIEL DENNISON ; oR a CUMBERLAND 
STA T MA 





(Now Ready.) 


2s 
3 = 


sy Mrs. Horitanb. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By WitutaM Howitt, Author of * Visits to Re markal le 
Places,” “The Book of the Seasons. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


JOHN OF ENGLAND. A Romance. 
By Henry CURLING, 


Author of “ The Soldier of Fortune.” 3 vols. 
(Now - aren ) 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR 





CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain & Lord Chancellor to Que en Elizabeth. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the 
Correspondence of the most Distinguished Statesmen | 
and other Eminent Persons of the Period; now first Pub- , 
lished from Original MSS. in the State Paper Office, and 
British Museum, and his own “ Letter-book.” 
By Sir N. Hargis Nicoias, G.C.M.G. 
8vo. sor Portraits. 


TWO BROTHERs. 
3 vols. 


THE WILL; OR THE 
A Novel. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 
tICHARD BenTLeEY, New Burlington Strect, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
WORKS ON STE: 
\ TREATISE ON THE x ATU RE, PRO- 
ye PERTIES, and APPLICATIONS of STEAM, and 
on ST M NAVIGATION. By Joun Scorr Russet, 








| M.A., F.R.S.E., Vice-President of the Society of Arts of 


science and 


\ 
! 
zerland, sy Miss Cos-| Albert Smith. 
tello. | The Pony Club; a Tale of 
Disastrous Ficld-day of an! the Backwood  Settle- | 


Officer of Irregulars. ments of Georyia. 
Edited by Henry Curling. | The Little Account. By 
The Flaneur in Paris. By | Alfred Crowquill. 
pa Author of “ Second | Doncaster: its Sports and 
ve.” Saturnalia. By the Au- 
thor of “ Gaming, Gam- 
ess of Marlborough. By ing g-houses, and Game- 
Dr. W.C. Taylor. With | sters. 
a Portrait. | Taking the Veil in the Con- 
Titular Confusion; the vent Santa Chiara, at 
* Borough-title Termi- Naples. By the Author 
nus.” By William Jerdan. of “ Italian Scenes.” 
BRIAN O’LINN ; or LUCK IS EVERYTHING. 
By W. H. MAXweE Lt, Esq 
Author of “ Stories of Wate :rloo,” bd w ila Sports of the 
West,” &e. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Ricuagp BenTLey, New Burlington Street. 


dane of Sarah Dutch- | 


Part 79 of “ The Novel Newspaper,” 


Illustrated with upwards of 80 Engravings on 
Plates on Steel. Post 8vo. 9s, cloth. 
Navigation, in which 
are equally com- 


Scotland. 
Wood, and 15 Folding 

“A work on Steam and Steam 
interesting information 
bined.” — Mechanics’ Magazine. 

’y the same Author, 

TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
fA Mustrated by 248 Engravings on Wood, and 15 
Folding Plates on Steel. Post Svo., 9s. cloth. 

* Most complete and circumst untial.’ "—The 
Engineer, and Architect. 

A. and C. Buiack, Edinburgh; Stmpkix, MARSHALL, 
and Co., Warrraker and Co., and HaMILtTon, ADAMs, 
and Co., London. 

_"" WANDERING JEW, 
complete for two shillings. 

sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 

containing the only 





Surveyor, 


Now ready, price 2s. 


authentic translation of 

THE WANDERING JEW: a Tale of the Jesuits. | 
ty EUGENE Sve. Translated from the French by D. M. 
Arp, Author of “The Student’s French Grammar,” &c. 

THE SALAMANDER; a Naval Romance. by 
EUGENE Sve. Price 9d. 

THE JEW: a Romance of the Fifteenth Century. By 
SPrnpDiLerR. Price Is. 6d. 

THE INVALIDE; or Sketches of the French Revo- 
lution. By SpinpLer. Price Is. 4d. 

The Novel Newspaper comprises the best works of | 
the most popular authors S the day, printed without | 
the slightest abridgment. Catalogues forwarded, post- | 
free, on receipt of a postage-stamp- 

Bruce and WYLD, Farringdon St. ; and all Booksellers. 


| the wonted ener, 


This day, 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. The 
Cn ATION OF PHYSIC AL FORCES. 
By W. R. Grove, Esq. M.A. F.R.S 

Ss. HIGHLEY, | 32, Fleet § Street. 


London : 








arly ‘ready, feap. | 8vo. price 
7 ING CH ARLES THE FIRST; a Dramatic 
Poem, in Five Acts. Dedicated to the Memory of 
the Church’s Royal Martyr. By Arcuer GuRNey. 
WILLIAM PIcKaR 177, Piceadilly. 











“Now re ady, 2 octavo vols. price 28s. of. 
HE BONAPARTE L ETTE RS AND DE- 
SPATCHES, Secret, Confidential, and Official. From 
the Originals in his Private Cabinet. 
SAUNDERs and OrLey, Conduit Street. 








This day is published, in small Svo. price 

WIRST PRINCIPLES OF oY MMETRICAL 

BEAUTY. By D. R. May. th 100 Illustrative 
Plates. 

Witi1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Phis day is published, in small Svo price 6s. cloth, 
MYUE COUNTRY HOUSE, and other Poems. 

By James Prior, F.S.A. M.R.LA. Ke. Author of the 
“ Life of Burke,” * Life of Goldsmith,’ ” &e. 
_London: CHAPMAN and ILALL, 186, Strand. 








This day, in 8vo, price Is, 
DAILW AYs FOR THE MANY AND NO? 
FOR THE FEW; or how to make them Profit- 
able to All. By James Warp, Esq. Secretary to the Di- 
rect Bombay and Madras Railway. 
London: SMrra, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
, and bound in 






On the 6th, in 18mo. highly illust 
cloth, gilt edges, 


Vg ah ARY EVE; a Tale of the Times. 
e 





By Geonce Soang, B.A. Author of “The Night- 
Last Ball,” “Robin Goodfel- 





Dancers,” Frolies of 
low,” &e. &e. 

IE. Cuurton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 
Now ready, with 2 spirited Etchings, ls. Part I. of 


JOWLAND BRADSHAW; 
Yi His STRUGGLES and ADVENTURES on the 
WAY to FAME. By the Author of “ Raby Rattler’? 


Dedicated to the Young Men of England. itiustrated by 
S. P. FLeTcuer. 
London : SueRwoop, GILBERT, and Pirer, Paternoster 
Row. 





This day is published, price 4s. 
HE BUCHANITES ; from First to Last. 
By JOSEP nu TratN, Author of “ The History of the 
Isle of Man. 
With a Portrait of ANDREW INwNes. In feap. 8vo. 
“ I never heard of alewife that turned preacher except 
Luckie Buchan in the West.”—St. Ronan’s Veil. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
<dinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


On Monday next will be published, in | closely-printed 
volume, 16mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

I ANDBOOK of HUMAN ANATOMY, 

General, Special, and Topographical. Translated 
from the Uriginal German of Dr. Atrrep Von Beur, 
and adapted to the use of the English Student, by Joan 
Birketi, F.L.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital, 

London: Loxcman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 

LITERAL TRANSLATION of the BOOK 
Lt of PSALMS; intended to illustrate their Poetical 
and Moral Structure. To which are added, Dissertations 
on the Word * Selah,” and on the Authorship, Order, 
Titles, and Poetical Features of the Psalms. By the 
Rev. Joun Jers, A.M. Rector of Peterstow. 

London: Longman, Browns, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
DR. LATHAM ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 
Published this day, Vol. II. 12mo. 8s. cloth, 

[ ECTURES on Subjects connected with 

4 CLINICAL MEDICINE; comprising Diseases of 
the Heart. By P. M. Latuam, M.D. Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Queen, and late Physician to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 

*,.* The Work complete in 2 vols 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN 

















. 12mo., 16s. 
, and LONGMANS.— 





hed this day, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
| SE VENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
WD REGISTR SNERAL of BIRTIIS, DEATHS, 
and MARRIAGES, in ENGLAND, 1845. 

London: Printed for her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
and published by Messrs. Lonaman, Brown, and Co, 
Of whoin may be had, 


Publi 













FIRST REPORT, (1839,) 8vo.....++ 3s. 0d 
SECOND REPORT, (1840,) 8vo.... 4 0 
THIRD REPORT, (1841,) Svo...--+ 10 
FOURTH REPORT, (1842,) Svo..-. 4 0 
FIFTH REPORT, (1843,) Svo..- 5 0 
SIXTH REPORT, ( 1844,) 8vo 5 0 





GASKIN’S NEW WORK ON EASTERN 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, rs 
This day is published, price Is. 6d. ‘ 
Pil E GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED 
HISTORY of SYRIA, (including Ancient Pheenicia, 
lestine, or the Holy Land, with Idumia,) made in- 
teresting. To which are added, Interesting Questions on 
the Geography, History, &c. of the Punjaub, the recent 
scene of British Conquest. By J. J. Gasxry, Author of 
“ European Geography and History made Interesting.” 
Dublin: Wa. Curry junior and Co. ; London; Lone- 
MAN and Co. , and all Booksellers. 


NEW 


MR. J. J. 





BY THE AU rok OF “HARRY 
LORREQUER.’ 
Now ready, part XL, price 1s. (to be continued monthly), 


HE KNIGUT of GWYNNE; a Tale of the 
Time of the Unic m. By Cuartes Leven. With 
Illustrations by “* Patz.” 

“The ‘Knight of Gwynne’ seems made up of greater 
elements than a iy of our author’s former proc tuctions. 
The persons ot the tale appear endowed with more than 
rzy—the reflecting and serious have more 
sagacity—the men of action are more adventurously da- 
ring— and the humour of those who are to make out the 
merriment of the scene, is richer without being less true 
to nature.”— Dublin Evening Mail. 

London; CuapMan and HALL, 186, Strand. 


WORK 
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Wlorks of General Enterest. 


Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. | 
With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. Ry 
Tuomas CARLYLE. With a Portrait of Cromwell, 
from an Original Miniature by Cooper. Second Edi- 
tion, with numerous Additional Letters. 3 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, price 36s. 


Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo. By MicHagEL ANGELO TirmMaksu. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece. A New Edition, small 8vo. 
price 6s. 

The Irish Sketch-Book, 

By Mr. M. A. Trtmarsu. With numerous 
vings on Wood, from the Author's Desig 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. price Ms. 






Stories from the Italian Poets. 
Being a Summary in Prose of the “ Commedia ” of 
Dante, and the most celebrated Narratives of 
Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso; with Comments 
throughout, occasional Passages versified, and Cri- 
tical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Auth« 
By Leteu unr. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


rs. 





Recreations in Shooting; a Practical 
Guide for Young Sportsmen. With Notes of the 
Game of the British Islands ; including full Directions 
to the Young Sportsman for the Management of Guns 
and Dx By “ CRAVEN.” With 62 Illustrations of 
Game and Sporting Dogs, from Original Drawings by 
William Harvey ; engraved in the first style of the 
art, by F. W. Branston. Post 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 


The Edinburgh Tales. 


A Series of Stories and Novelettes, 
English, Irish, and Scottish Character, 
Manners, and Social Duties. By Mrs. Jounsrone, 
Mrs. Gore, Mary Howrrr, and the most popular 
writers of Fiction. Conducted by Mrs. JounsTone, 
In 3 vols. handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, large 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. each. 


Costume in England. 
A History of Dress, from the Earliest Period until 
the close of the Eighteenth Century ; with a Glos- 
sary of Terms for all Articles of use or ornament 
Worn about the Person. By F. W. Farruout, F.S.A. 
With upwards of 600 Engravings, drawn on Wood, 
by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 31s. td. 


The King of Saxony’s Journey through 
England and Scotland, in the year isda. By Dr. 
G. Carvs, Physician to his Majesty. Translated by 
S. C. Davison, B.A. 8vo. cloth, price Ils. 


The Principles and Practice of Art. 


Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, 











illustrative of 


Light and Shade, Effect and Colour. By J.D. Harp- 
inc, Author of “ Elementary Art.” With numerous 


Illustrations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 
Imperial 4to. 32. 3s.; Proofs, on India paper, 4/. 4s. 


The Child of the Islands. 
A Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
tion, Sve. clo.h, 12s. ; or in morocco ¢g 


Second Edi- 
» 18s. 





Syria and the Holy Land 
Popularly Described ; their Scenery and their People, 
Incidents of Travel, &c. From the best and most 
recent Authorities. By WaLTER KeatTine KELLY.- 
With 180 Wood-cut Illustrations. Svo. price &s. fid. 
in cloth gilt, or in morocco gilt, } fs. 


Nubia 
Described ; their Scenery : 
Characteristics, Incidents of Wayfaring and + 
Personal and Historical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. By 
J. A. St. Joun, Author of “ Egypt and Mchammed 


Egypt and } 


Popularly 















Ali,” “‘ Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece,” 
&ec. Illustrated with 125 Wood Engravings, svo. 
price 9s. in cloth gilt, or in moroceo gilt, 15s. 

The Book of Symbols. 
A Series of 75 short Essays, on as many different 
Subjects in connexion with Mori als, Religion, and 


an Aucient Syvm- 
ition, post Svo. 


Philosophy ; cach Essay illustrati: 
bol or Moral Precept. Second sf 
cloth, price 6s. 


Hours of Meditation and Devotional 
Retlection ; upon various subjects connected with the 


Religiovs, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. Trans- 
lated trom the German of Tl, ZscwoKKke. Second 
Edition, small Sve. price 5s. cloth; or bound in mo- 


rocco, 9s. 


Tales from the German. 
Comprising Specimens from the most 
Authors. By J. Oxenroxp and (. A. 
Cloth, price Ils. 


cou brated 
FEILING. 





LIFE IN DALE‘ 

The Parsonage of Mora. 

By Frepaika Baemer. Translated by WrILtram 
Howirr. Snmali Svo. ornamental boards, 5s. 


ARLIA. 


Chess for Beginners. 


In a Series of Progressive Lessons. Showing the 
most approved Methods of beginning and ending the 


Game ; together with various Situations and Check- 
mates. By Wituiam Lewis. With 24 Diagrams 
printed in Colours. Third Edition, small 4to. cloth, 
price 5s. 6d. 


The Practical Cook ; English and Foreign. | 
Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved 
and remodelled, and many Original Receipts in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Polish, 
Dutch, American, Swiss, and Indian € ookery. With 
copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions— 
the laying out a Table—giving small and large Din- 
ners—and the Management of aCellar. By Joseru 
BREGION and ANNE MitteR. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. | 


| Amesbury. 


| of various countries at feeding-time. 


Domestic | 


| that on which BULL'S 
limited number of Scheniien, accommodation to all is secured, while ‘the cost to each is reduced. 


IT IS 


| NEW BOOKS can be met by any other than a large public establishment. 
NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM is founded. By providing an ample supply for an un 


19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


NOT POSSIBLE that the constant demand for 


This well-ascertained fact is 


A further 


feature in Bull's New System is, that at the end of the Year the New Books ARE DIVIDED, so that each 


Subscriber may have Two Guineas worth to keep. 


Terms sent Gratis and post-free, to Orders addressed to Mr. Buu, Library, 19, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London. 





~ WAVERLEY NOVELS, 





ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


On 21st November will be ready, 
VOLUME TWELFTH 
OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION, WHICH COMPLETES THE WORK. 
This ConcitupinGc VoivumMe has for Frontispiece a highly-finished Engraving on Steel of THE ABBOTS- 


A GENERAL INDEX TO 


| FORD FAMILY, from Sir Davin WiLk1e’s celebrated “Picture, besides numerous Wood-cuts, having refe- 
| rence to Sir Walter Scott, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. Also, 


THE 


TWELVE VOLUMES. 


*,* Subscribers are particularly requested to make early app jlication for back Parts and Volumes to 


complete their 
Edinburgh ; Hovtst 


topERT CADELL, 





and SronemaAN, London. 


A Gencrtptire Catalogue of the ‘‘ Works of Sir Walter Scott’’ is nearl \y ready. 
To be had Gratis of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Irelan 





Now ready, 
DRUIDICAL T 
ELUCIDATED. 


royal 12mo. Plates, cloth 5 
>MPLES OF “WIL T- 


By the Rev. E. Duke, of 





fi 


SHIRE 


Also, foolscap 8vo. with Twenty Wood-cuts, 2s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF EATING, displaying the Om- 
nivorous Character of Man, and exhibiting the Natives 
By a BEEF-EATER. 
J. R. Srra, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 


: Just published, in Bvo. with ee and Wood- cuts, 
s. Cloth 

‘N EOLOGICAL. “OBSERV ATIONS ON 

SOLTH AMERICA: completing the Geology of 

the Voyage of the Beagle. By Cuaries Darwin, Esq., 

M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Geological Society, 


and Naturalist to the Expedition 
| 


| burgh ; and 37, 


| 19th Edition. 


y tes PRINCIPLES 
IN 


Also, recently published, 
Part |. The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 
CORAL REEFS. 8vo. 5s. 
Part 2. On the VOLCANIC ISLANDS. 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 
London ; : SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
In 8vo. price 21s. 


OF BEAUTY 
COLOURING SYSTEMATIZED. 
By D. R. Hay, Edinburgh. 
OPINIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN PRESS. 
Athenwum, January 17, 1846. 

“ Mr. Hay is already well known to our readers by a 
long series of bookson Beauty. We had first ‘ The Na- 
tural Principles and Analogy of the Harmony of Form’ 
developed ; then, not long after, his Treatise on * Pro- 
portion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty’; and 
next, his * Essay on Ornamental Design,’ with its fifty- 
seven plates. Thus much on beauty of form; but we 
have also had a similar series on beauty of colour—tirst, 
in ‘ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring ’; then, in * The 
Nomenclature of Colours, Ilues, and Tints’ ; and, finally, 
the conclusion of this matter, in ‘ The Principles of Beau- 
ty in Colouring,’ now before us. We have enumerated 


| these six steps of this series, because we have regarded, 


and do still continue to regard, the production of Mr. 
Hay’s works as a remarkable psychological phanomenon 
—one which it is instructive both for the philosopher and 
the critic to study with care and interest, not unmingled 
with respect. In these books we behold a strong, manly, 
honest mind, endowed with considerable sensibility, and 
working its way slowly, laboriously, almost even groping 
it, among the chaotic masses of beautiful and unbeautiful 
things in the material world, in the endeavour to extri- 
cate from this heterogeneous mass a few of those beauti- 
tul, deap-seated, elusive truths, in virtue of which inert 
matter becomes endowed with that living soul which we 
love, which we call beauty, and which Platode nominated 
Tov Kaovnat ayaboy the soul of the world,’ 
Spectator, December 6th, 1845. 

“Tn this new analysis of the harmonies of colour, Mr. 
ifay has performed the useful service of tracing to the 
operation of certain fixed principles the sources of beauty, 


in particular combinations of hues and tints. In paint- 
ing, decoration, and costume arrangements, Mr, Hay 
has reduced this branch of art to a perfect system. The 


volume is of beautiful exterior, and fit for the drawing- 
room table.” 
Britannia, December 6th, 1845. 

“From Mr. Hay’s theory, scientifically stated and 
ably reasoned, it results that the mind has in its very 
constitution certain instincts directing it to the perception 
of beauty in colour as in sound. Mr. Hay is known him- 
self as an ingenious decorative artist, well skilled in the 
practice of colour and its harmonious combinations ; and 
more confidence, therefore, will be felt in his conclusions 
when it is known that his own success springs from the 
applications of his own principles. He has spared no la- 
bour to render this essay acceptable to the scientific 
inquirer.” 

Wa. BLAckwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, Edin- 
Paternoster Row, London. 

On the Concealed Causes of Constitutional Debility. 
Just published, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, direct 


from the Establishment, in postage-stamps for 3s. 6d. 


TPMUE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, | 


&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

“ This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
doubt.""— Farmer's Journal. 

The Cowpiat Bat™ of Syatace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all cases of constitutional or acquired debility, whereby the 
whole system is r-stored to a healthy state of organization 
Sold in bottles, prise Ils. and 33s. The Concentratep Dever 
sive Essence for removing cutaneous eruptions, Scurvy, Sero 
fula, pimples on the face,&c. Price Ils. and 33s. per bottle 
Peary’s Purtryine Specirtc Pitts, | price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
ils. per box,) for Inflammation, Irritation, &c. These Pills are 
free trom mercury and other deleterious drugs, and may be 
taken without interference with or loss of time from business, 
and can be relied upon in every instance. Messrs. Peray and 
Co. may be consulted at their residence, 19, Kerners Street, 
‘oxford Street, daily from 11 till 2, and 6 till 8, 
from 10 till 12. 


| 


on Sundays | 


Dedicated, by permission of her Majesty the Queen, to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal. 

Just published, in square 16mo. morocco cloth, with 
Illustrations from Designs by GiLBERT, price 5s. 
ALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Acnes Loupon. Edited by Mrs. = ‘DON, Au- 
thor of “ The Lady's Country Cc 
for Ladies,” &c. 

L ondon : Low DERY and Kerby, 190, Oxford § Street. 


IRELAND, 
In one thick volume, 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 
ETTERS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
4 YEOPLE OF IRELAND. By Tuomas CamMpBeLn 
Foster, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, “ The Times Commis- 
sioner.” Reprinted from “The Times,” with copious 
Notes and Additions, and a Map of the Route. 
“ An admirable book.”— Speech of Mr. Ward on the 
Coercion Bill, 
“No mean authority.”—Lord George Bentinck: Debate 
on the Corn-laws, 
CHAPMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 





ups 


In imperial 4to. elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt 
edges, price 2¢. 2s.; or in atlas 4to. with a impres- 
sions of the plates on India paper, price 3/. 

Bae BEAUTIES OF THE. POET 

MOORE ; SECOND SERIES, comprising Twenty- 
four Portraits of the principal Female Characters in his 

Works, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made ex- 

pressly for the work. Engraved in the highest style of 

Art, by or under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 

EDWARD Finpen. With descriptive Letterpress. 

Also, THE FIRST SERIES, uniformly bound. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


RAILWAYS. 
Drice 9s. illustrated with Wood-cuts and Engravings, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAILWAYS, 
Lt being the Article under that head in the Seventh 
Edition of the ENcycLor2piA Barrannica, with addi- 
tional details. 
By Lieutenant Lecount, R.N. F.R.A.S. C.E. of the 
London and Birmingham Railway. 

This work will be found to contain, not only an elabo- 
rate account of the most approved modes of Construction 
and Management, but a variety of Tables of Gradients, 
Formule for computing Earthwork in Cuttings and Em- 
bankments, &c. The information relating to the Practical 
Working of a Line is also ample and important. Besides 
10 Engravings on Steel, there are 31 illustrative Wood- 
cuts embodied in the text. 

*The best and most complete treatise on the subject.” 

Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

*“ By far the most valuable work on the construction 
and management of railways extant.” — Manchester 
Courter. 

ApaM and CaaRLes Back, Edinburgh; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS ON SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 
Just published, Part 1. pri s. 
PROFESSOR GRAHA) ELEMENTS 
of CHEMISTRY. New Edition, entirely revised 
and greatly enlarged. With additional Wood-cut Illus- 
trations. In 8vo0. cloth, price 3s. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS in RELATION to PHY- 
SIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY, By Baron Justus Lursic. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 18s. with upwards of 
100 plain and coloured Engravings, 

VOGEL’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY of the HU- 
MAN BODY. Translated and Edited, with the Author's 
Sanction, by Dr. Day. 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

NEW MANUAL of HOMCGOPATHIC VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE ; or the Homeopathic Treatment of 
the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, the Dog, and other Do- 
mestic Animals. By F. A. Guntuer. Translated from 
the third German Edition, with considerable additions, 

In 18mo., cloth, price 1s.; free by post, Is. 4d. 

THE STARS and THE EARTH ; or Thoughts upon 
Space, Time, and Eternity. 

* Forty-eight small pages, suggesting food for a life of 
thought.’ 
London : 
Dr. Robert J. Culverwell’s Guide to Health and Long Life. 
(300 pages, pocket volume,) price 1s.: by post, Is. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 

with Diet Tables for < one 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., .S. L.A.C. &e, 

Contents: How to insure as “tis sestion, tre anquil 
feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the great test 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period’ of life allotted to man. 

To be had of SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers: or direct from the Author, 10, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street; who may be advised with on these 
matters daily till 3; evenings 7 tll 9. 











"—Critic. 
H. Baiwirere, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 
4 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE NOW READY. 


THE EMIGRANT. 


By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
Post 8vo. 12s, 


11 
THE SHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN. 
By Francis Scurogper, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


it, 
WILD SPGRTS and NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
By CHaktes 5ST. JonN. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


Iv. 
HISTORY of GREECE, 
By Grorce Grote, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


v. 
MEMOIRS of 2 CHURCH MISSIONARY 
IN CANADA, 
By Rev. J. Apaorr. 
Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


vi. 
AN ACCOUNT of the ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
FROM 1818 to the PRESENT TIME. 
By Sf Jonw Baznow, Bart. 
8vo, 15s, 


vit, 
SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN 
AND DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. 
By Rev. G. R. GLeta. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Vitr. 


THE NAVAL LIFE of ADMIRAL 
SIR PHILIP DURHAM. 
8vo. 5s. 6d, 


1x. 
LETTERS from MADRAS. 
By a Lapy. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


x. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMES 
AND TRIALS. 
Translated by Lapy Durr Gorpon. 
8vo. price 12s, 


x1, 
TYPEE, or the MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


By HesmMan MELVILLE. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


xu. 
STORY of TOBY'’S ESCAPE from TYPEE. 
Post 8vo. 3d. 
xl. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 
By Lord CaMpBELL. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
xiv. 
THE GEOLOGY of RUSSIA 
AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 
By sir RB M G.C.S. 
2 vols. 4to. 


First Series, 





xv. 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 
By Cuarcies LYELL. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 
XVI. 

LIVONIAN TALES. 

By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


XVII. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 


From the German of LaPPENBERG. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


XVI. 
ROUGH NOTES during some RAPID 
JOURNIES ACROSS THE PAMPAS. 
By Sir F. B. Heap, Bart. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
xix. 


THOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES. 
By Dr. MANTELL. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xXx. 
LIFE of LORD ELDON. 
By Horace Twiss. 
Cheap Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 


XXI. 


THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
From the German of KUGLER. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


XX. 
THE REVERENCE DUE to HOLY 
PLACES. 
By J. H. MaBKLanp. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The following Periodical Works, for 
November 1846, 


ARE THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
By CHARLES KNIGHT and Co, 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 
Edited by Joun Kirro, D.D. F.S.A. 


With many Hundred Wood-cuts, and Thirteen Engravings 
on Steel. To be published in Thirteen Monthly Parts, 
at Four Shillings, and Fifty-two Weekly Numbers, at One 
Shilling. Part II. will contain 176 pages of letterpress, 
and a beautifully-executed Engraving of “ Hagar and 
Ishmael.” No.5, will be issued November 7, and con- 
tinued Weekly. 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF 
KNIGHT'S 


PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 


With Eleven Hundred Wood-cuts. Tobe published in 16 
Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and 64 Weekly Num- 
bers, at One Shilling. Part Ill. containing Comedies 
(portion of Vol. I.) price 4s. No. 9 will appear on Satur- 
day, November 7, and to be continued Weekly, price ls. 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Being a History of the People as well as a History of the 
Kingdom. By Georce L. Cpatk and CHARLEs Mac Far- 
LANE, assisted by other Contributors. With Two thou- 
sand Wood-cuts and One Hundred and Four Portraits 
on Steel. To be Published in 26 Monthly Parts, at Four 
Shillings, and 104 Weckly Numbers, at One Shilling. 
Part IV. with Four Portraits on Steel, price 4s. No. 13 
will be published on Saturday, November 7, and continued 
Weekly, price ls. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 


Part XXII. price ls. 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES. 
A Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs ; being a Continua- 
tion of “Old England.” Part 10, price ls. 6d. witha 
Celoured Plate of the Shrine of Henry Y. 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY 
CYCLUPADIA. 


Part 13, Second Half, price 9d. 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


Volume II. price 15s. is now ready, as well as the com- 
plete Work, in 2 vols. price 30s. 





MAPS OF THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Reissue, 
Part 24, containing North America, Nos. 4, 5, 10, and 
12—Australia— New South Wales, with Plan of Sydney — 
and Western Australia, with Van Diemen’s Land. Price 
3s. 6d. plain; and 5s. coloured. Any of the Society’s 
Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d. 
coloured. 


' a] ON 7 7 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY VOLUME. 
Price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d, cloth. 

KNIGHT’S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS will in 
future be published MONTHLY; Volume I. appeared on 
the Ist of July: . The Volumes ofthe few Works that are 
not yet completed in the Weekly Volume will be given, 
as early as possible, as Occasional Volumes, 





November 1,—Monthly Volume. 
THE BILLOW AND THE ROCK. A New 
Tale by Miss MARTINEAU. 
0 ional Volume (completing Works.) 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR 


THE FOOD OF MAN, Volume II. (to be published on 
October 15.) 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Volume X. (to be published on November 15.) 





THE BRITISH ALMANACK, THE COM- 
PANION TO THE ALMANACK, the UNION AND 
PARISH OFFICER’S ALMANACKS, will be published 
early in November. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
= POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS. With Appen- 
es. 
Also, Second Edition, post 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
MR. LUMLEY’S POOR-LAW REMOVAL 
ACT, with Numerous Additions. 


THE MAP OF LONDON OF THE SO- 
CIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, corrected to the present time. Price 1s. plain, 
ls. 6d. coloured, 3s. 6d. in case, or 6s. on roller and var- 
nished. Also, the following MAPS,in Case— 
$s. ‘| 





s. 
The World, 2 Sheets 3 6} England (Canals and 
9 


England & Wales6do.8 6 Railways) «.. «+... 2 0 
Europe, | Sheet .... 2 0 | British Isles, 1 Sheet 2 0 
Scotland, 3 Sheets... 4 6 | Ireland, | Sheet..... 20 
Ireland, 2 Sheets..-.. 3 6 | Scotland. ....++.ee++ 20 
France, 4 Sheets .... 6 0 | Geological Map of Eng- 

India, 14 Sheets .... 1. Ls. land and Wales, fully 

Paris, 2 Sheets .....- 3 6 coloured by Malby. 6 0 





22, Ludgate Street, October 31, 1846, 


SOCIETY FOR THE | 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS NOW READY. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Mimman. 
A New Edition, with Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 3J. 3s. 


It. 
WILKINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
With 600 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 6 vols. 8vo, 


11. 
HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


Iv. 
HALLAM’S EUROPE 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


v. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


v1. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 
OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 
First Series. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Vil. 
ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


vitt. 
RANKE’S POPES of ROME. 
Translated by Saran AUSTIN. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 368, 


LORD MATION’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Second Edition. 4 vols.8vo. 52s, 


x. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


xi. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A New Edition. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 1lés. 


xu. 
CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS of the POETS. 
A New Edition. lvol. Royal 8vo. 15s, 


XII. 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


FARADAY'’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION, 
Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


xv. 

SOMERVILLE ON THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 

Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XVI. 

ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 

Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


xvi. 
ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL FEELINGS. 


Seventh Edition. Feap.8vo. 4s. 


XVII. 

SMITH'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
OF ANTIQUITIES. 

With 200 Wood-cuts. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


xx. 
BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS. 
Translated by Fisaiake. 

Third Edition. 8vo. Ids. 


Xxt. 
BUTTMANN’S GREEK VERBS. 
Translated by FIsHLAKE. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


. xx. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


XX. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. 78. 


XXIV. 

JESSE'S NATURAL HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

Fifth Edition. Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


XXVv. 
' BERTHA’S JOURNAL, . 
DURING a YISIT to HER UNCLE in ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition, 12m. 78. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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